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Executive Summary 


The context 


In the past two decades, a great number of African nations embarked on a political 
transition from single-party authoritarianism, military rule and presidential strongman rule, 
towards economic and political liberalisation and democratisation, embracing competitive, 
multi-party electoral systems within an enabling framework of political and civil rights. 
Various comparative indicators of democracy and good governance indicate, however, that 
the democratisation of state and society in Africa is an ongoing project; democratic 
governance in Africa remains constrained by serious flaws. While well-designed political 
institutions and processes constitute the necessary ‘hardware’ of a democratic system, 
democracy requires democrats to consolidate. 


Higher education is recognised as key to delivering the knowledge requirements for 
political development. It is essential for the design and operation of key political institutions 
of a modern political system, from the judiciary to the legislative and executive arms of 
government, the top staffing of the state bureaucracy as well as key institutions of civil 
society. Moreover, public higher education in democracies is typically mandated to 
contribute to the development of an enlightened, critically constructive citizenry. 


Whether and how higher education makes a contribution to democratisation beyond 
producing the professionals that are necessary for developing and sustaining a modern 
political system has remained an unresolved question. Research conducted in the African 
context has produced so far ambiguous findings, ranging from a strong positive correlation 
between higher levels of education and democratic attitudes and behaviours to conclusions 
that higher levels of education only offer ‘diminishing returns’ for the development of 
democratic citizenship in Africa. 


The research 


Much scholarly thinking about the contribution of higher education to democracy in Africa 
has been normative and empirically qualitative in nature. Only with the regular rounds of 
Afrobarometer surveys (since 1999) have large-scale, comparative, quantitative analyses 
of the political attitudes and behaviours of African publics become possible. Provided that 
Afrobarometer surveys are representative of their national populations, the very small 
higher education participation rate of most African countries (hovering at 5% for sub- 
Saharan Africa) has meant that the country-specific samples of Africans with higher 
education are often too small to allow robust intra-country and inter-country group 
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comparison. Moreover, even where such comparison is possible (e.g. in the South African 
sample and across ‘Afrobarometerland’), the question of whether there are university- 
specific mechanisms or pathways by which higher education contributes to democratic 
attitudes and behaviours, and how these mechanisms operate and relate to politics on and 
off campus, cannot be explored. The Student Governance Surveys represent an attempt 
to address these gaps. 


To understand the contribution of African universities to citizenship development, the 
project places at its core an extensive investigation of the political attitudes and behaviours 
of students and student leaders. At a general level, the question is whether African 
universities serve as potential ‘training grounds’ for democratic citizenship or whether they 
are merely ‘hothouses’ of student political activism whereby students lose their impetus 
once away from the university. In particular, the investigation has focused on the following 
research questions: 


e To what extent do students demand democracy? Are they ‘committed democrats’? 

e What are students’ perceptions of the supply of democracy in their country? Are they 
‘critical citizens’? 

e To what extent are students cognitively engaged in politics and participating in various 
ways in politics on and off campus? Are they ‘active citizens’? 

e What are students’ views on democratic consolidation and regime change in their 
country? Can they be considered ‘transformative democrats’? 


A particular focus of the study is on exploring the relationship between students’ active 
political involvement on and off campus and students’ attitudes towards democracy. 
Moreover, the surveys were designed so as to enable close comparison between the views 
of ordinary students and student leaders, between data collected from students at different 
universities in Africa, and between the Student Governance Surveys data and data 
representing the political attitudes and behaviours of African mass publics as provided by 
Afrobarometer (Round 4: 2008/2009). Thus, intra-group and inter-group comparisons, 
and cross-case and cross-country comparisons were made possible, provided that the 
survey instruments were specifically designed to be compatible with the Afrobarometer. 


The project began with a review of the international literature on the relationship between 
higher education and citizenship development on the one hand, and student politics and 
student involvement in decision-making at African universities on the other hand. This was 
followed by the adaptation of Afrobarometer instruments for the purpose of the study and 
the selection of three universities located in three different African countries as research 
sites. The universities selected were: in Kenya, the University of Nairobi (UON); in South 
Africa, the University of Cape Town (UCT); and in Tanzania, the University of Dar es 
Salaam (UDSM). The three universities were not chosen for being representative of their 
national higher education sectors; on the contrary, it is their unique status as the oldest 
and arguably most prestigious universities within their respective higher educational and 
national contexts, and thus their potential significance in the reproduction of the social, 
economic and political elite of their countries, which warranted their selection for this 
study. 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


The surveys were conducted in 2009 by local research teams with students and student 
leaders, whereby each survey produced a weighted sample of 400 respondents, 
representative of the third-year undergraduate student body of each university. By 
stratifying the sample by faculty, representation across all faculties was ensured. In 
addition, interviews were conducted with key institutional managers and student leaders 
to gain further insight into the relevant student political and university context. 


In the analysis, data from the latest round of Afrobarometer surveys (2008/2009) from 
Kenya, South Africa and Tanzania was added to the university-specific datasets. In this 
way, the students’ responses could be readily compared with those of the general public 
and the relevant age cohorts of youths without higher education in each country. 


A potential contribution of higher education to democracy? 


The design of the research assumed that by studying students’ political attitudes and 
behaviours and comparing them with those of mass publics, the contribution of higher 
education to citizenship development and democratisation could be investigated. In the 
cross-university/cross-country comparison, the influence of the respective national political 
contexts on students’ political attitudes and behaviours can be perceived throughout the 
survey findings. Yet, the particularities conditioned by the macro-political context do not 
distract from important commonalities found among the students at the three universities, 
and common differences discovered between students and the non-students and mass 
publics in their respective countries. 


This most general finding indicates that students’ perceptions and experiences of politics 
and their related political attitudes and behaviours are not only honed by a particular 
national context and they are not equally evident among the respective national cohorts of 
youths without higher education. Moreover, they cannot be explained by analysing students’ 
social structure and specific institutional or cultural factors. The most plausible explanation 
for certain student-typical commonalities must therefore be that it is higher education, the 
university, and distinctive features of student life, which predispose students to certain 
typical political attitudes and behaviours. Thus, at this most general level, the research 
therefore confirms in important ways the fundamental assumption that gave rise to the 
project. More importantly, if there is indeed something unique about higher education, the 
university, and student life, that conditions students’ political attitudes and behaviours in 
distinctive ways, the conscious cultivation of certain values and practices that are conducive 
to more democratic political attitudes and behaviours offers the potential for higher 
education to uniquely contribute to citizenship development and democratisation in Africa. 


Awareness of democracy 


Democracy is not only theoretically a contested concept; it also means different things to 
different people. Thus, the surveys investigated students’ awareness of the term 
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‘democracy’, their conceptions of democracy, and their views on what features of society 
were essential for a country to be called a democracy. 


e More than nine out of ten student respondents from the three surveyed universities 
can provide a comprehensible and valid definition of democracy in their own words. 
Almost all of their definitions carry a positive connotation. 

e When defining democracy in their own words, nearly half of the students (47%) 
define it in terms of political rights and civil freedoms; just over a third (34%) as 
popular participation and deliberation in politics; and less than a tenth as equality, 
fairness, justice, rule of law or good governance. The notion of democracy as socio- 
economic development or access to basic services is almost completely absent from 
students’ definitions of democracy in their own words (1%). 

e However, when prompted with a multiple choice of potentially important features of 
democracy, most students consider all of them as ‘absolutely important’ or ‘important’. 
On closer analysis, social-democratic concerns (such as provision of basic services; 
equality in education) now top the preferences of important features of democracy 
marginally ahead of political goods such as freedom of speech or majority rule. 


Preference for democracy and demand for freedom 


Taking the notions of ‘demand for democracy’ and of ‘committed democrat’ as touch- 
stones, the research investigated to what extent students prefer democracy (and related 
freedoms) over authoritarian regime types. The following findings have been made: 


e Over two-thirds of students (69%) always prefer democracy and over 80% always 
reject non-democratic regime types such as one-party rule, military rule and 
presidential strongman rule as alternatives to democracy for the way their national 
government should work. 

e Demand for key political and civil rights, such as free speech, press freedom and 
freedom of association, is high among students of all campuses (and highest at UCT), 
albeit not as unfettered freedoms. 

e = Overall, only a minority of students at UON (45%) and UDSM (36%) can be described 
as unreservedly committed democrats in that they always prefer democracy and 
reject non-democratic regime alternatives in all cases. The students from these two 
universities also emerge as /ess committed to democracy than their respective 
national age cohort of youth who have no higher education (Kenya: 55%; TZN: 43%) 
and the mass publics in their respective countries (Kenya: 63%; TZN: 46%). In 
contrast, 54% of UCT students can be considered committed democrats by this 
definition, which is considerably more than the South African mass public (where 
only 35% are fully committed to democracy) and their age peers without higher 
education (32%). 

e There is no significant correlation between involvement in formal student leadership 
on campus and being a committed democrat. Moreover, the attempt to explain 
support for democracy among the students of the three universities in terms of social 
structure, institutional and cultural factors, and attitudinal and behavioural variables 
yields very weak and few statistically significant results. 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


Perceived supply of democracy and democratic consolidation 


Related to the question of students’ demand for democracy is the consideration to what 
level the present political systems of Kenya, South Africa and Tanzania actually satisfy 
students’ political ideals. The research asked whether they consider their country a 
democracy and related questions as to students’ perception of the freeness and fairness 
of elections. Analysing students’ demand for democracy and perception of democratic 
performance, the research shows the extent to which students may be considered ‘critical 
citizens’ and ‘transformative democrats’ who always prefer democracy, are critical or very 
critical of the current extent of democracy in their country, and are impatient to see regime 
change. 


e The majority of the students of all three universities consider their country as ‘not a 
democracy’/‘a democracy with major problems’ (UON 86%, UDSM 66%, UCT 52%). 
Most critical are students from the University of Nairobi where less than 15% consider 
their country democratic. 

e The students from all three universities are generally far more critical of the extent of 
democracy in their country than their age peers without higher education and the 
mass publics in their respective countries. While 43% of Kenyans consider their 
country a ‘full democracy’/‘democracy with minor problems’ only 15% of UON 
students do. 74% of Tanzanians and 58% of South Africans think their country is a 
full or almost full democracy as against 34% of the UDSM students and 48% of the 
UCT students. The low democracy endorsement that Kenya receives may be 
understood in relation to the post-2007 election turmoil there. 

e Most of the students from the two East African universities are not satisfied with the 
way government works in their country (UON 87%, UDSM 70%). Only at UCT is a 
majority of the students ‘fairly’ or ‘very satisfied’ with the way democracy works in their 
country (57%), which is more than South Africans in general (49%). 

e — Taking the notions of equilibrium/disequilibrium between demand for democracy and 
supply of democracy as an indicator for the extent to which an existing regime is 
considered as consolidated, it emerges that the Kenyan political system is 
unconsolidated and ready for pro-democratic regime change from a UON student 
perspective, while the Tanzanian regime offers some room for reform and deepening 
democracy from the UDSM student perspective (but less so from the perspective of 
Tanzanians in general). In contrast, South African democracy appears fairly 
consolidated in the UCT students’ view. 

e Correspondingly, a majority of UON students (61%) emerge as potentially 

ransformative democrats, that is, citizens who always prefer democracy, are critical 

or very critical of the current extent of democracy in their country, and are impatient 

o see regime change. Just under half of UDSM students (47%) and about 40% of 

he UCT students equally qualify as pro-democratically minded potential regime 

ransformers. The number of complacent and fairly uncritical democrats is highest 
among UCT students with over 32% of respondents falling into this category. 

e The students from all three campuses are significantly more likely to be critical and 

impatient transformative democrats than their respective fellow citizens and their 

same age peers without higher education. (Percentage of transformative democrats 
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of same age cohort without higher education in the mass sample: Kenya 29%, SA 
26%, TZN 29%). 


Cognitive engagement, political participation and active citizenship 


Democratic processes require the active participation of citizens, over and above 
participation in elections, in order to be sustained. The classic Kantian distinction between 
active and passive citizens implies that only those citizens who in one way or another 
actively participate in decision-making are indeed different from the subjects of a non- 
democratic polity (Weinrib 2008). In order for students to be able to successfully participate 
in politics on and off campus, they need to be cognitively engaged and aware of public 
affairs and politics around them. Conversely, active participation presumably also has a 
positive feedback into cognitive awareness of politics as citizens learn about politics while 
doing it. The following findings were made: 


e Students are not necessarily more interested in politics than their fellow citizens in 
general. However, they discuss politics far more frequently than their age peers 
without higher education or the general public in their country. Almost all the students 
of all three universities (>95%) say they discuss politics frequently or at least 
occasionally with their friends and family, as against three-quarters of same age 
youths in general in Kenya (78%) and Tanzania (75%) and 63% in South Africa. 

e Students make frequent use of a diversity of news media (i.e. radio, TV, newspapers, 

internet) at a level equal to or above that of mass publics. While access to and use of 

radio is the most popular and frequently used news medium among mass publics in 
| three countries, the Nairobi students use radio as frequently as TV and the internet 
(86% use it daily or almost daily); the students in Dar es Salaam most frequently use 
radio (93%) and TV (92%); and Cape Town students most frequently use the internet 
(86% daily or almost daily use). 

e Use of newspapers among UCT students (52%) is about equal to that of mass publics 
(54%) and their age cohort without higher education (52%). Among University of 
Nairobi students, newspaper use is considerably higher (72% read it daily or almost 
daily) than the national usage (30%). The difference is even larger in Tanzania where 
79% of the University of Dar es Salaam students use newspapers almost daily as 
against only 23% of Tanzanians in general. 

e Internet access to news is almost entirely a student privilege. While 85% or more of 
the students in all three universities say they have access to and use the internet daily 
or several times a week, only around 10% of mass publics have this kind of access. 
Even among the relevant age cohort without higher education, internet use is no 
higher than among publics in general. 

e Thus, on all three campuses, access to information about public affairs and politics 
(and thus potential for informed cognitive engagement) is considerably better and 
more frequent than among the relevant publics in general and the same age peer 
groups without higher education in their respective countries. 

e Whether the advantages for cognitive engagement provided by the university 
environment translate into better knowledge about politics cannot be said conclusively. 
The surveys show, however, that UON students are highly knowledgeable about 
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political incumbents and officials on and off campus, and about features of decision- 
making institutions (albeit much less so), followed by UDSM and UCT students. 
Self-reported student participation in national elections is about equal to their age 
cohorts among UON and UCT students (79% and 62% respectively), but lower 
among UDSM students (62% as against 83% of the national age cohort). 

As has been found in the Afrobarometer surveys, generally a much greater percentage 
of respondents participate in collective political activity (meetings and protests — 39% 
in the student surveys) than in individual political activity (writing letters and contacting 
officials — only 13% of students surveyed). 

Student participation in political meetings and protests on and off campus is highest 
at UDSM, followed by UON and UCT. At UDSM, 50% of students have taken part in 
a student demonstration in the last 12 months and 36% in a national demonstration; 
29% of UON students participated in a demonstration on campus and 28% off 
campus; and 21% of the UCT students demonstrated on campus and 17% 
participated in an (off-campus) national demonstration. Except for UCT students, 
who participate in national demonstrations about as much as South Africans in 
general, students at UON and UDSM are around twice as likely to demonstrate as 
their respective compatriots. 

Active organisational membership in non-religious voluntary associations off campus 
is much higher among UCT students (43%) and UDSM students (53%) than among 
their respective national age cohorts (SA: 11%, TZN: 29%). It is slightly higher among 
UON students (48%) than Kenyans of 22-25 years without higher education (43%). 
Active organisational membership in religious groups off campus is about the same 
(UCT, UDSM) and slightly less (by about 10% at UON) among students than their age 
cohorts without higher education. 

In addition to more prevalent active membership in off-campus secular voluntary 
associations, students are also highly involved in campus-based student organisations. 
As many as 71% of the students at UDSM, 63% at UON and 57% at UCT claim active 
membership or leadership in a campus-based organisation. 

Students are more likely to be leaders of off-campus voluntary organisations than 
their respective age cohort without higher education — 29% of UON students (vs. 
12% of their Kenyan age cohort); 15% of UDSM students (vs. 1% of 22—26-year-old 
Tanzanians), and 13% of UCT students (vs. 4% of South African 20—23-year-olds) 
claim being an official leader of an off-campus secular association. 

With respect to cognitive engagement and political participation, all three universities 
therefore offer significant advantages to the politically interested and politically- 
participatory student. 

A minority of students on each campus can be described as active citizens in the 
sense that they always prefer democracy and either participate in protesting/ 
demonstrations or act in formal capacities as official student leaders on campus. The 
active citizens represent 35% of students at UDSM, 27% at UON and 22% at UCT. 
However, compared to their fellow citizens in general, students are much more likely 
to be active democratic citizens. The disaggregation of mass data into the relevant 
age cohort shows that it is not youthfulness in general that accounts for the more 
activist involvement of students in politics, but predispositions and/or conditions 
associated with being at university. 
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Students specialise politically in that they focus their political activity on a particular type 
of political participation. Student leaders who operate within the formal organisational 
context of student government and student representation also tend to take leadership 
in other formal organisational contexts (on and off campus); conversely, students 
inclined towards informal collective political activity on campus (especially protesting) 
also engage in such political activity off campus. Formal and informal student leadership 
represent different student political specialisations on all three campuses. 

Overall, the university and student life therefore present unmatched opportunities for 
exercising political activity and organisational leadership at a young age. Students are 
not only seated closer to the political action as observers but also as political actors. 
While the university and various aspects of student life therefore offer a potential 
training ground for active citizenship (both in conventional and unconventional forms 
of political participation), the findings are also consistent with a potential ‘hothouse 
effect’ whereby high levels of citizenship involvement might disappear once a student 
leaves university and loses the advantages for cognitive engagement and political 
participation offered by the university. 


Student representation and university governance 


If extra-curricular student development and student governance can serve as a training 
ground to instil and support democratic values and practices, to what extent do students 
perceive this to be the case already? What are students’ views on their university, university 
governance and student representation in university governance? 


The majority of students of all three universities look to the university to provide them 
with the kind of qualification that will enable them to find quality employment and to 
provide them with an education of the highest international standard. They see the 
university first and foremost as an academic facility and a community of learning; 
moreover a sizeable group also concedes to a national developmental mandate for 
the university (most at UDSM, least at UCT). 
Correspondingly, students have a rather enlightened view of university governance. 
Overall students prefer the university to be governed representatively, whereby 
decisions about the university should be made predominantly by internal 
constituencies (senior management, the professoriate/academic staff and students) 
rather than by national government. Over 80% of students reject the suggestion that 
student involvement in decision-making is a waste of time; almost the same large 
majority supports student representation at all levels of university decision-making. 
Yet, even if it may present a tempting proposition, the idea that students should have 
‘the predominant voice and run the university responsive to student interests’ 
struggles to gather a majority at UON and UDSM and receives support of only one- 
third of the students at UCT. 

Support for representative university governance and democratic student 
representation comes in a context of student dissatisfaction with the way student 
representation actually works as well as relatively high levels of distrust in student 
leadership and perceptions of student leadership corruption (especially at UON and 
UDSM, and to a much lesser degree at UCT). 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


e The disjuncture between students’ demand for representative university governance 
and democratic student representation on the one hand, and student perception of 
the supply of democratic student governance on the other hand, along with their 
displayed lack of trust and faith in student leadership, offer an opportunity for 
rethinking student participation in university governance. 


Democracy, the university and student development: 
Conclusions and implications 


Overall, the research shows that the potential of a university to act as a training ground for 
democratic citizenship is best realised by supporting students’ exercise of democratic 
leadership on campus. This in turn develops and fosters democratic leadership in civil 
society. Several related findings point towards a distinct student pathway to leadership in 
civil society. The university's response to student political activity, student representation in 
university governance and other aspects of extra-curricular student life needs to be 
examined for ways in which African universities can instil and support democratic values 
and practices. In this way their potential as a democratic training ground can be realised. 


In conclusion, encouraging and facilitating student leadership in various forms of on- 
campus political activity and in a range of student organisations is one of the most 
promising ways in which African universities can act as training grounds for democratic 
citizenship. Strengthening student development in various organisational and leadership 
contexts through specific training and targeted support represents a key opportunity for 
the African university to simultaneously enhance student life and the university’s 
contribution to citizenship development and the development of a national democratic 
political culture. 


The following implications for African universities can be derived from the findings and 
conclusions in this report: 


e It is necessary to stimulate a series of dialogues between governments, institutional 
managers, student development professionals and student leaders on student develop- 
ment as a pathway to democratic citizenship development in Africa. 
° n-depth investigations into democratic best practice of student development in 
general, and student leadership development in particular, should be conducted and 
he findings presented in a series of handbooks for use by student development 
professionals in African universities. 

e The number of surveys should be extended to other African universities along with the 
in-depth investigations into best practices of democratic student development. 

e A study of the role of youth and students in particular, and members of local 
universities in general in the current political transitions in West and North Africa (e.g. 
Ivory Coast and Egypt), should be conducted as a contribution towards a deeper 
understanding of the role of students in democratisation processes in Africa. 
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Chapter 1 

HERANA Higher Education and 
Democracy: The Student 
Governance Surveys 


1.1 


Project overview 


The Higher Education Research and Advocacy Network in Africa (HERANA) was 
established in 2007 and itis coordinated by the Centre for Higher Education Transformation 
(CHET) in Cape Town, South Africa. The research component of HERANA investigates 
inter alia the complex relationships between higher education and development in Africa, 
with a specific focus on economic development and democratisation. Alongside the 
research component is an advocacy strategy that aims to disseminate the findings of the 
research projects, better coordinate existing sources of information on higher education in 
Africa, develop a media strategy, and put in place a policy dialogue series that facilitates 
interactions between researchers, institutional leaders and decision-makers. The capacity- 
building component of HERANA is the Higher Education Masters in Africa (HEMA) 
Programme. 


The Student Governance Surveys project, on which this report is based, forms part of the 
broader HERANA investigation into the contribution of higher education to democratisation 
in Africa. There are three research projects in this stream of investigation: 


e Higher education and democratic citizenship in Africa. This project explores the 
role of education in general, and higher education in particular, in the attitudes of 
Africans towards democracy using selected Afrobarometer data.! 

e Higher education and national legislatures in Africa. This project explores the ability 
of national university systems to supply the human capital to run the national 
legislatures in selected African countries. The study uses a combination of primary 
and secondary sources, including interviews with members of legislatures. 

e Student governance at three African universities; that is, the University of Dar es 
Salaam, Tanzania, University of Nairobi, Kenya, and University of Cape Town, South 
Africa. This project explores the role of universities in the formation of political attitudes 


The Afrobarometer is a major empirical research programme that monitors public support for democracy in Africa by means of a series 
of representative public opinion surveys. The Afrobarometer data and instruments used in these HERANA studies are based on Round 3 
of the Afrobarometer, which was conducted in 18 countries during 2005 and 2006 (see Afrobarometer 2010). 
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and democratic citizenship among students and student leaders. It uses surveys 
based on Afrobarometer instruments as well as Afrobarometer data.* 


The Student Governance Surveys project examines students’ attitudes towards democracy, 
their political behaviour, and their perceptions and conceptions of politics and governance 
on campus as well as in relation to national politics. A particular focus is on exploring the 
relationship between student political involvement (e.g. formally as student leaders/student 
representatives and/or as student activists) and students’ attitudes towards democracy. 
The latter involves establishing students’ conceptions of democracy; students’ demand for 
democracy in politics on and off campus; the perceived supply of democracy and good 
governance on and off campus from the student perspective; and students’ political 
knowledge and behaviour. 


Key questions explored by means of the Student Governance Surveys include: 


e — To what extent do students demand democracy? Are they ‘committed democrats’? 

e What are students’ perceptions of the supply of democracy in their country? Are they 
‘critical citizens’? 

e To what extent are students interested and participate in politics on and off campus? 
Are they ‘cognitively engaged’ and ‘active democratic citizens’? 

e What are students’ views on regime change in their country? Are they ‘transformative 
democrats’? 


The surveys are designed so as to enable comparison between the views of ordinary 
students and student leaders, between data collected from students at different universities 
in Africa and between the Student Governance Surveys data and Afrobarometer data 
(Round 4). Thus, intragroup and intergroup comparisons, and cross-case and cross- 
country comparisons are possible, provided that the survey instruments were specifically 
designed to be compatible with the Afrobarometer. So far, surveys have been conducted 
at three universities located in three different African countries. 


Throughout the project process, advocacy and dissemination activities have taken place. 
These have included seminars at participating universities (UDSM 2009, UCT 2009), 
participation in student leadership training workshops and the dissemination of findings by 
means of presentations to student leaders and student affairs professionals (e.g. at the 
African Student Leaders Summit 2010) and presentations to academic and non-academic 
audiences (e.g. Faculty of Education Seminar, University of the Western Cape). Findings 
and conclusions on different concerns of the project have also been distributed via the 
HERANA and CHET websites, including the presentation ‘Student Perceptions of Student 
Leadership: Involved, Responsive, Corrupt: Evidence from HERANA Higher Education 
and Democracy Studies’ (Luescher-Mamashela 2010a). 


An important component of the Student Governance Surveys has also been its training 
component for new higher education researchers. By means of the HEMA programme 


2 Afrobarometer instruments and data used in this study are mainly based on the Afrobarometer Round 4, which was conducted in 19 
countries during 2008 (and one country in 2009). 
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(which is a Norad-sponsored partnership between CHET, the University of the Western 
Cape, the University of Oslo and the University of Makerere) it has been possible to support 
an MEd student at the University of the Western Cape to conduct the Tanzanian survey 
and eventually to produce a Master’s dissertation. 


The remainder of this chapter outlines the analytical framework, research questions, 
research design and instruments used for the study. The chapter concludes by providing 
an overview of the report as a whole. 


1.2 Analytical framework of the study 


The analytical point of departure for the Student Governance Survey is that higher 
education’s role in and contribution to democratisation can be understood inter alia by 
investigating the political values, perceptions, attitudes and behaviours of students and 
student leaders. Higher education in democracies is typically tasked to contribute to the 
development of an informed, critical and active citizenry (WPHE 1997). Generally, the 
relationship between education and democracy is sometimes described as a ‘virtuous 
circle’ (Evans & Rose 2007) whereby education supports the functioning of democracy 
through citizenship development, while democracies, in turn, typically increase 
participation rates in education through their commitment to basic equalities. Yet, how 
exactly the ‘education effect’ works, and what contribution there is from the higher 
education level, remains far from clearly understood. 


1.2.1 Levels of education, democracy and participation: a training ground? 


The analytical agenda of the Student Governance Surveys presupposes a certain 
conception of the relationship between levels of education and democratic attitudes and 
behaviours. As a means to illustrate different relevant conceptions, Figure 1 (below) 
depicts rival hypotheses concerning the relationship between support for democracy and 
different levels of education in a simplified manner. Firstly, Model A represents the notion 
of an additive effect of education on support for democracy. In accordance with the work 
of Evans and Rose (2007), the hypothesis illustrated in Model A proposes that every 
additional level of education adds (more or less) equally to support for democracy. 


Model B adds to Model A the notion that the interaction between increasing levels of 
formal education and support of democracy is positive in more than a linear sense. The 
essence of Model B is that each additional level of formal education interacts with political 
attitudes in a way of exponentially increasing support for democracy. It could be argued 
that this is the type of potentially democratising effect of formal schooling feared by 
autocratic regimes. Writing about the European context, Hoskins, D’Hombres and 
Campbell (2008) find that tertiary education increases the likelihood of individuals taking 
part in voting by 8.5% and to participate in protest activity by 27.3%. 
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Figure 1 Rival hypotheses about education and support for democracy 
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Model C stands in direct contrast to Model B in that it hypothesises ‘diminishing returns’ 
for each additional level of formal education. This model therefore illustrates in simple 
terms the findings and conclusions of the recent study by Mattes and Mughogho (2010) 
on the impacts of formal education on democratic citizenship in Africa. Lastly, all previous 
models are in contradistinction with Model D which is a way of illustrating the notion that 
levels of formal schooling have no effect on support for democracy; that is, that there is no 
empirical relationship between these two variables. 


Recent studies have shown that levels of formal education have both direct and indirect, 
positive effects on democratic attitudes (Evans & Rose 2007; Hoskins et a/. 2008; Mattes 
& Mughogho 2010). The most recent studies based on Afrobarometer data suggest, 
however, that this relationship is mostly indirect, mediated by use of news media (especially 
newspaper use), and that the interaction is such that once literacy has been achieved, 
additional levels of education add little (or, in the words of the authors, yield ‘diminishing 
returns’) to support of democracy (Mattes & Mughogho 2010). Model C therefore illustrates 
most closely the state of knowledge concerning the interaction between increasing levels 
of formal education and support for democracy in Africa based on data from mass public 
samples. 
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Whereas the contribution of increasing levels of formal education to democratic attitudes 
is a concern pursued in much of the current literature on the nexus of education and 
democracy in Africa, it is only one amongst the concerns of this study. The Student 
Governance Surveys’ focus on university students has a somewhat different rationale; 
overall the purpose is to open up ‘the black box’ of the way the ‘educational effect’ works 
on citizenship development in a particular way. The project supposes that, on the one 
hand, university students have had the benefit of the full formal civic education curriculum 
offered by the education system in their particular country along with the experience of 
various institutional political cultures. While current literature puts much emphasis on the 
importance of the primary and secondary levels of education in citizenship developmen 
higher education is regarded here as the level at which the education system’s impact o 
S 


n 
students’ political attitudes and behaviours cumulates and culminates. From th 
perspective, there is no need to make an artificial distinction between different schooling 
evels. On the other hand, university students are also at an age and a level of political 
maturity where they can be expected to engage already in ‘big politics’; that is, by being 
members of political organisations and organisations of civil society, attending political 
meetings and rallies, participating in national elections and perhaps demonstrations. 
Student Governance Survey data of students’ political attitudes and behaviours in relation 
to national politics and governance can be compared to those of the same age cohort of 
the national mass public samples of the Afrobarometer as a way of testing the different 
models of interaction between levels of education and support for democracy. This is 
therefore one of the analytical focuses of this project. 


The central analytical concern of the Student Governance Surveys is to explore and try to 
understand students’ conceptions of democracy, their attitudes towards democratic 
governance, their perceptions of national regime performance and satisfaction with the 
current political system in its own right as well as in terms of different conceptions of 
citizenship and so-called educational pathways to democratic citizenship. Related to that, 
the project explores the proposition that political involvement at university level (e.g. as 
student activist or formal student representative/student leader) has a ‘spill-over effect’ on 
attitudes and behaviour towards governance at national level and/or more generally on 
attitudes towards democracy. To put it differently: Does active participation in student 
leadership at university influence support for democracy in general? In this regard, a set of 
hypotheses or models equivalent to that of Figure 1 can be tested whereby levels of 
education are substituted by levels of political participation, with support for democracy as 
a dependent variable. Models A+B would thus represent the hypothesis of a positive effect 
of increasing political participation on support for democracy. Model C proposes that 
higher levels of political participation only offer ‘diminishing returns’ for support for 
democracy; and Model D represents the null hypothesis; that is, there is no empirical 
relationship between participation and democratic attitudes. In this regard, Models A-C 
represent variants of arguments in classic democratic theory (as represented by Rousseau 
and Mill) that political participation acts as a ‘training ground’ for democracy (compare 
Muller, Seligson & Turan 1987). 


Relevant literature on the relationship between education and democratic citizenship 
points to a number of ‘educational pathways’ to democratic citizenship. It is in terms of 
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such pathways (or mechanisms) that the Student Governance Surveys try to open up ‘the 
black box’ of the presumed ‘educational effect’. 


Educational pathways to democratic citizenship 


The notion of ‘democratic citizenship’, the way it may be cultivated and, more especially, 
how it may be indicated and measured in terms of specific political attitudes and behaviours 
of students in general and student leaders in particular, has been central to the 
conceptualisation of the Student Governance Surveys. Helpful in this regard has been the 
study on the contribution of education to democracy by Nie, Junn and Stehlik-Barry 
(1996). Nie et al. argue that formal education operates through two distinct mechanisms 
or pathways in its effect on citizens’ democratic attitudes and behaviours. One is through 
a cognitive pathway in that formal education enhances cognitive ability in relation to 
politics (e.g. knowing what democracy is; knowing relevant office holders etc). Nie et al. 
argue that formal education not only enhances people’s ability to gather and process 
information relevant to a particular profession, but also information about government and 
politics, along with the ability to make sense of this information. Thus, formal education is 
expected to enhance the verbal proficiency of citizens with respect to understanding the 
political system (e.g. democracy) and weigh it against alternatives (Nie et al. 1996). 


Another such mechanism represents a positional pathway, whereby formal education 
places individuals more centrally in society. Social network centrality is the concept 
proposed by Nie et al., and they argue that the positional pathway operates such that 
‘educational attainment has a profound effect on the positions of individuals by placing 
them in more- or less-central network positions’ (ibid.: 45) within society. Citizens who are 
more centrally placed in society are also more likely to be in the centre of political networks. 
While higher levels of educational attainment therefore enhance the centrality of citizens 
in political networks, lower levels of attainment conversely correlate with a more peripheral 
positioning. 


In this conception, democracy is primarily about citizens’ voices being heard; hence 
cognitive ability and network centrality may be considered among the key attributes of 
democratic citizenship. The basic argument is that the more closely citizens are seated to 
the ‘political stage’ and the more clearly they can articulate their political demands, the 
more likely it is that they will gain political actors’ attention and be able to effectively 
influence politics as ‘enlightened and engaged citizens’. Formal education in this view is 
‘primary among the factors used in assigning educational rank and seats’ (ibid.: 187). 
Therefore, by increasing verbal proficiency and cognitive awareness of politics, formal 
education apparently produces more cognitively aware and ‘enlightened’ citizens; in 
addition, the positional pathway relates to the notion of ‘engaged citizenship’ and the 
sense of political efficacy. 


Transformative citizenship and democratic consolidation 


Nie et al.'s (1996) study focuses on citizens’ attitudes and behaviours in ‘old’ democracies; 
moreover, it employs a rather elitist view of democracy. In developing country contexts 
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where regime transitions to democracy are often incomplete, formal education may have 
more and different kinds of contributions to citizenship development. Regime transition 
involves periods of substantial change in the political system which ‘set a society on a path 
that shapes its subsequent political development’ (Munck & Leff 1997: 343). The notion 
of a democratic transition involves a regime change towards a more democratic society. In 
his classic study of regime change, O’Donnell distinguishes two phases of democratic 
transition. The first concerns the process of transition from the previous non-democratic 
regime to the installation of a new democratic government; the second phase is concerned 
with the consolidation of the democratic regime to the effect that there is no need to fear 
an autocratic regression (in Munck & Leff 1997). 


A democratic transition does not necessarily imply that the majority of a population is 
democratically inclined. More often than not, populations may be merely anti-authoritarian, 
and democracy provides a somewhat mystical ideal of freedom, justice and equality; that 
is, an ideological means, to denounce the existing regime and formulate and legitimise 
opposition to authoritarianism. However, in order for a new democratic regime to be 
consolidated, it needs to be seen by all significant political actors and an overwhelming 
majority of the citizens as ‘the only game in town’ (Linz & Stepan 1996, in Mattes, Davids 
& Africa 1999: 1). It requires the development of a democratic political culture. Thus, 
Schmidt argues that ‘regime change is completed once the rules of the new regime are 
accepted by the most important individual and collective actors and the new order can be 
accounted for as “consolidated” in the sense that its procedures and normative foundations 
are politically and culturally deeply entrenched’ (1995: 819, our translation). A liberal 
democratic culture presupposes the widespread acceptance that (1) democracy is less a 
system to deal with socio-economic problems more effectively than a solution to the 
problem of tyranny; (2) there is a distinction between the democratic regime per se and 
the incumbent government; and hence that (3) democracy is an institutionalised system 
of governance whereby problems are dealt with by changing governments and the political 
leadership rather than changing regimes (Huntington 1991). More substantive, social- 
democratic and participatory conceptions of democratic culture will add to this procedural 
view the need for a sense of ‘demos’, a sense of common membership of a democratic 
community (however imagined) along with the pursuit of socio-economic equality. A good 
attempt at formulating the individual or micro-level long-term requirements of democratic 
consolidation has been made by Mattes et al. (1999): 


Regardless of how well designed its political institutions and processes, a 
sustainable and consolidated democracy requires people who are willing to 
support, defend and sustain democratic practices. In other words, a 
democracy requires democrats; it requires citizens. (Mattes et al. 1999: 1) 


Supporting and sustaining existing political practices may, however, not be enough to bring 
about a stable democratic order; political practices themselves may still need to be 
transformed and democratised further lest ‘procedures and normative foundations’ of a 
new regime that is not substantially democratised may become ‘politically and culturally 
deeply entrenched’ in Schmidt’s sense (1995: 819, our translation). Thus, the argument 
that ‘education can change only the composition of the population that is at or near the top 
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of the rank [of decision-making, because] the number of good seats is fixed’ (Nie et al. 
1996: 188) may be taken as inherently problematic in country contexts where defective 
and pseudo-democratic practices persist. In other words, not only the willingness to 
support, defend and sustain, but also that to deepen and expand democratic practices 
may be vital to the consolidation of a new democracy. 


Transitions to democracy precisely involve that the number of seats in proximity to the 
social and political centre of society is expanded (along with introducing new procedures 
for allocating seats). In developing countries in which transitions to democracy are often 
still incomplete, education therefore may have an additional important effect in that it 
produces agitators for democracy — transformative democrats, if you will — who are critical 
of current regime performance and supportive of deeper democratisation and eager to see 
change happening. In this respect, formal education may operate through yet another 
distinct mechanism or pathway in its effect on democratic attitudes and behaviours — by 
creating demand for democracy where there was previously none or little, and conversely 
stimulating a more critical evaluation of current regime performance and thus the nature 
and extent of the supply of democracy in the country. In this view, educational institutions 
are seen as Cultural institutions that are upstream rather than downstream of national 
culture. The notions of ‘demand for democracy’ and perception of ‘supply of democracy’ 
are important to this argument and will be elaborated on below. 


In terms of the notion of educational pathways, the idea of a transformative pathway as a 
mechanism by which formal education ‘activates’ political demands for regime change in 
young citizens has been central to the conceptualisation of the Student Governance 
Surveys. Viewed from the perspective of such a pathway, higher levels of educational 
attainment are expected to enhance the disenchantment of citizens with the existing 
(hybrid or semi-democratic) regime by simultaneously raising levels of dissatisfaction with 
regime performance (i.e. negative perceptions of the supply of democracy) and increasing 
support for a more democratic dispensation (i.e. raising demand for democracy). 


By amending Nie et a/.’s notion of a cognitive pathway, we have thus set out to investigate 
the argument that transformative citizenship involves cognitive and behavioural dimensions 
that agitate for an expansion of the number of seats at the centre of decision-making. In 
this respect it is important to uphold more than a narrow elitist view of what democracy is. 
Rather, as a way of deepening and consolidating democracy it should be considered in its 
original sense as a participatory way of decision-making in which not only the ‘qualified’ 
are involved but where better decisions are reached through the counsel of the many. As 
Bleiklie puts it, in this idealist view, ‘democracy is not only a mechanism for leadership 
selection, but also a form of collective decision-making that constitutes a way of life’ 
(n.d.: 1). 


A student leadership pathway to democracy? 


The studies of Altbach (1989; 1991; 2006) and others into student activism and its causes 
suggest that a focus on university students in Africa to explore the notion of transformative 
citizenship in terms of the attitudes and behaviours of political agents may be quite 
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apposite. The history of student political activism is one closely related to the world’s major 
political revolutions (ranging from the French revolutions of 1789, 1830 and 1848, and the 
German risings of 1848 through to the student uprisings of 1968, the role of student 
activists in Eastern Europe in the late 1980s and the tragic Tiananmen Square Massacre 
of 1989); in short, authoritarian rulers have been rightly cautious to keep the lid on the 
liberalising and democratising potential of student movements (e.g. Altbach 1989; 
Luescher 2005; Munene 2003; Perkin 2006). Altbach argues, for example, that university 
students and academics living in the post-Cold War transitions to democracy era in Eastern 
Europe were the first to articulate the political discontent. While nationalism and opposition 
to Soviet influence were part of students’ motivation, ‘a desire for freedom of expression 
and representative government also played an important role’ (Altbach 2006: 338). 


Following Badat (1999) and others, the Student Governance Surveys make a conceptua 
distinction between the student body as a whole and the student leadership. This 
distinction serves as proxy of different levels of political participation at campus level. In 
addition, we also make the distinction between the formal and informal politica 
involvement, whereby the former ‘official student leadership’ refers to elected student 
representatives who formally operate through conventional channels of university 
governance, and the latter ‘student activists’ who typically operate through more 
unconventional means of political articulation and involvement. This can include various 
political and non-political student organisations and groups largely outside of formal 
decision-making structures and/or movements that emerge ad hoc (Luescher 2005). For 
analytical purposes there is also a distinction in the conceptualisation of the surveys 
between different levels of governance; that is, the campus level of student politics and 
university governance and the national level of politics and off-campus civil society. 


The notion of different spheres or levels of governance and political participation in relation 
to these distinct levels enables us to investigate the possibility of a ‘participation spill-over 
effect’ from one level to another level. The proposition in this regard is that political values, 
perceptions and behaviours acquired by students participating in politics at one level of 
governance (e.g. in formal student governance as student representatives) are transferred 
to another level (e.g. the national level, by the same students being more likely to participate 
politically and interact with public offices). In this respect, we propose a student leadership 
pathway to democratic citizenship whereby political values and behaviours acquired in the 
context of student leadership are transferred into the context of national politics as 
corresponding political attitudes and behaviours and vice versa. It is in this way that we 
bring the ideas of a cognitive and a positional pathway and participatory democracy 
together in the Student Governance Surveys. 


The notions of educational pathways to democratic citizenship outlined above, and 
particularly the propositions of a ‘student leadership pathway’, illustrate the conception of 
citizenship development and its relationship to formal education relevant to this study. 
Firstly, the different mechanisms or pathways of formal education’s effect on citizenship 
must not be confused with the notion of citizenship education. While the pathways refer to 
social processes inferred from observed political attitudes and behaviours of individuals, 
citizenship education per se can have a much narrower and programmatic meaning. 
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Narrowly conceived, citizenship education typically refers to specific civic education 
programmes. In many countries, educational curricula include subjects such as ‘citizenship 
studies’ or ‘history’ with explicit political education content. In contrast to that, Frazer 
(1998: 101) notes that ‘it is also common for educationalists to emphasise the importance 
of pedagogical style and modes of school governance in preparing children for their roles 
as citizens, or subjects’. The latter involves a much broader conception of citizenship 
education that encompasses the ideological, pedagogical as well as political orientations 
and practices in educational institutions overall (e.g. Daun, Enslin, Kolouh-Westin & Plut 
2002). In this respect, citizenship education at educational institutions can be said to have 
two distinct learning outcomes: 


First, students need to learn how democracy works — through participation in 
student organisations and university decision-making bodies, and by 
developing a conceptual understanding of democracy. Second, they need to 
learn that democracy works by experiencing that they can influence events 
and their own living conditions through participation. (Bleiklie n.d.: 1, original 
emphasis) 


It is by pursuing these learning outcomes in specific education programmes, as well as in 
classrooms, governance, and student developmental practices, that universities have the 
potential to contribute to citizenship education and deepening democratisation in 
transitional contexts.’ 


Role models of citizenship 


The notion of citizenship is related to the idea that as a member of a state a person has 
certain rights and responsibilities (Mintz, Close & Croci 2006). Moreover, the idea of 
citizenship is closely related to that of democracy, in that citizenship is first defined in 
terms of certain political rights like equality before the law, free speech, and voting rights 
(these are often termed ‘first-generation rights’) which enable citizen participation in 
decision-making. In the struggle for democracy in a country like South Africa, debates 
around democracy and citizenship focus on political rights at first but shift this focus in 
time. As the South African constitution and South African debates on citizenship show, the 
focus of the rights-based discourse may rapidly shift towards second-generation rights 
(that includes rights to basic services such as housing and healthcare) and third-generation 
citizenship rights (focused amongst others on the rights of cultural minorities) (Von Lieres 
& Robins 2008). 


In the global South, debates on citizenship also typically involve a critique of the ‘liberal’ 
and ‘state-centric’ conception of citizenship (ibid.: 48). Citizenship is considered beyond 
the idea of an ‘inactive acceptance of state-determined social and political duties and 
responsibilities’ whereby citizens remain essentially ‘subjects of the sovereign state’ (48). 
Rather, Von Lieres and Robins argue that citizenship in the South includes ‘a wide range 
of ideas and practices ... that may involve participation in a range of political institutions 


In this respect, the Student Governance Surveys shares certain conceptualisations and aims with the earlier Universities as Sites of 
Citizenship and Civic Responsibility project of the Council of Europe (e.g. Plantan 2002). 
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and relationships’ (49). Thus ‘citizenship is defined by highly localised processes of 
identification and political mobilisation and not only by the claims of the rights-bearing 
citizen vis-a-vis the state’ (49). From this perspective, student political involvement at 
campus level can be considered an expression of citizenship. 


For the analysis of citizenship, Ichilov (1990) proposes a comprehensive framework 
involving different dimensions and related conceptions of citizenship to establish a set of 
‘role models of citizenship in a democracy’ (12). He distinguishes between: 


e different domains of citizenship; that is, a (narrowly defined) political or state- 
centred domain focused on a national or local level and the more broadly defined 
civic/social domain which encompasses a wide range of social concerns (13-15); 

e different types of participatory orientations. This includes firstly a distinction 
between: 

— an instrumental versus a diffuse orientation, whereby the former refers to political 
actors limiting their participation to ‘task-oriented relations with other members’. 
Conversely a diffuse orientation towards political participation involves a view of 
participation and relations with other political actors as ends in themselves (15); 

— a particularistic versus a universalistic orientation. Particularistic here refers to 
an orientation towards a particular society or political community, while a 
universalistic orientation involves a commitment in political participation towards 
universal values such as freedom and equality (15-16); 

— three modes of activity i.e. active, passive and inactive. The original Kantian 
distinction between active and passive citizenship discriminates between 
‘“passive” citizens who are merely protected by the law and “active” citizens who 
may also contribute to it’ (Weinrib 2008: 1). In Ichilov’s terms, active citizens are 
oriented towards changing the conditions under which politics occur, one who is 
‘active in public affairs’, while passive citizens are of a ‘consuming nature’, for 
example, content with only reading newspapers (1990: 16). He distinguishes 
this mode from ‘inactivity’ or ‘avoidance’ by which he refers to a complete 
absence of action, an apathy and indifference towards political objects (16); 

— verbal support versus actual behaviour in adherence to certain principles (16); 
and 

— different attitudinal dimensions, distinguishing among affective, cognitive and 
evaluative responses of a political actor (16). 

e Lastly, Ichilov also distinguishes between different objectives and means of 
participation. Key among these distinctions are those of (a) participation as a means 
to express consentor dissent; and (b) participation by conventional or unconventional 
means, whereby typical conventional means in a democracy would be elections and 
the like while demonstrations, sit-ins and similar protest action are considered as 
more unconventional (17-18). 


In the conceptualisation of the Student Governance Surveys and the analysis of their 
results, Ichilov’s different dimensions of citizenship take various operational and adapted 
forms. Firstly, the surveys distinguish as two key domains of participation the campus level 
of student politics and university governance from the national political sphere. In this 
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1.3 


regard it is important to keep in mind that the focus of the surveys is on constitutional or 
regime politics that deals with attitudes and behaviours in relation to a particular political 
system (i.e. the politics of ‘who makes what rules when and how’) rather than towards the 
distribution of specific resources at a specific point in time (i.e. the politics of ‘who gets 
what when and how’) (e.g. Hyden 1992). 


As mentioned above, central in the surveys’ conceptualisation of different participatory 
orientations is the distinction of involvement in (formal) student leadership as student 
representative from non-involvement, on the one hand, and an activist political orientation 
from a passive/inactive one. This conceptualisation thus combines the distinction between 
conventional/unconventional means of political action with those of active/passive/inactive 
orientation. Moreover, related to the distinction between active/passive/inactive citizenship 
is that of cognitive engagement. Cognitive engagement can be considered a necessary but 
not sufficient condition for active citizenship (in that it involves cognitive awareness of 
politics through discussing politics; reading newspapers and knowing incumbents etc. but 
not distinct activist behaviour) (compare Saha 2000). 


Thirdly, a fundamental distinction between different types of citizens is between those that 
can be considered as committed democrats and those who cannot. The notion of 
‘committed democrat’ defines those respondents who have a consistent and high demand 
for democracy. They always prefer democracy and always reject non-democratic regime 
alternatives (e.g. military rule; strongman rule) when offered the choice in the survey. 


Lastly, Ichilov’s distinction between different objectives of participation, that is, consent or 
dissent, is adapted to the level of regime politics in terms of respondents’ attitudes towards 
the existing regime. Are students critical citizens in that they view the operations of 
existing political institutions critically and evaluate the existing supply of rights, rule of law, 
accountability, or, the supply of democracy more generally, with a certain suspicion? Are 
they transformative democrats with an orientation towards deepening and further 
entrenching democracy, whereby they are critical of the existing supply of democracy, 
support democracy, and are impatient to see change? The notion of transformative 
democrats thus responds at the level of political attitudes to Weinrib’s (2008) challenge 
that to create truly democratic citizens it is necessary to remove institutional deficiencies 
in the developing democratic state to create the institutional conditions of universal active 
citizenship. Conversely, the notion of ‘active citizenship’ complements that with an activist 
participatory tendency. The political actors required for a deepening of democracy would 
be considered transformative democrats in their attitudinal orientation and active citizens 
in their participatory orientation for the purposes of this study. 


Research questions 


In the light of these conceptualisations, the Student Governance Surveys are guided by a 
number of descriptive, comparative and explanatory research questions. Most generally, 
the question is: What are the political attitudes and behaviours of students in African 
universities? This question is taken a step further by asking what these political attitudes 
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and behaviours mean in terms of the contribution of higher education to democracy in 
Africa and, quite specifically, whether student involvement in politics on or off campus 
contributes to the formation of democratic citizenship. The distinct research questions 
pursued in this report include the following: 


To what extent do students demand democracy? Are they ‘committed democrats’? 


e Are students aware of democracy and understand the meaning of democracy? 
e Do students prefer democracy above its non-democratic regime alternatives? 
e Do students demand political freedom? 

e What explains students’ support for democracy? 


What are students’ perceptions of the supply of democracy in their country? Are they 
‘critical citizens’? 


e Are students satisfied with current regime performance? 

e Do students perceive the current regime as democratic? 

e — Do they consider national elections to be free and fair? 

e How do students perceive the supply of political freedom in their country? 


What are students’ views on regime change in their country? Are they ‘transformative 
democrats’? 


e What are students’ views on regime consolidation in their country? 
e Are students prepared to give the current regime more time or do they seek regime 
change? 


To what extent are students interested and participating in politics on and off campus? 
Are they ‘cognitively engaged’ and ‘active democratic citizens’? 


e What are students’ views of their political role on and off campus? 

e Are students interested in public affairs and do they use news media? 

e = Are students knowledgeable about politics? 

e How do students participate formally and informally in politics on and off campus? 


Throughout this report, the pursuit of these questions is interlaced with a comparative 
analytical perspective involving the following dimensions: 


e Comparison of students’ views with those of their fellow citizens in general and of their 
age cohort (as taken from the Afrobarometer mass public sample); 

e Comparison of students’ attitudes and behaviours at one university with those of 
students from the other universities; 

e Comparison of the views of students in formal leadership positions on campus with 
those of ordinary students. 
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1.4 


1.4.1 


By means of the analytical framework and related questions outlined above, a set of survey 
instruments (questionnaires) has been developed, based on and adapted from the 
Afrobarometer tools (see Appendices 1, 2 & 3). The survey questionnaire includes 
questions that probe students’ attitudes towards democracy and its (non-democratic 
alternatives, students’ attitudes towards civil society, citizenship, the rule of law, freedoms 
and rights, accountability and responsiveness. It explores students’ attitudes with respec 
to their expressed demand for these features of the political system and also gathers 
students’ perception of the supply of these regime features by the existing national politica 
system. An equivalent set of questions relates to politics and governance at campus/ 
university level, investigating students’ attitudes and behaviours in relation to university 
governance issues and student politics. In addition, the surveys gather information abou 
students’ demographic and social backgrounds. The questionnaires mainly draw on 
questions from the Afrobarometer Round 4 questionnaire and are ‘indigenised’ to the 
country/university contexts in which the surveys are applied. 


Survey design and methods 


The design of the project involved conducting opinion polls with students at three premier 
African universities. The universities selected were: in Kenya, the University of Nairobi 
(UON); in South Africa, the University of Cape Town (UCT); and in Tanzania, the University 
of Dar es Salaam (UDSM). The three universities were not chosen for being in some 
important ways representative of their national higher education sectors; on the contrary, 
it is their status as the oldest and arguably most prestigious universities within their 
respective higher educational and national contexts, and thus their potential significance 
in the reproduction of the social, economic and political elite of their countries which 
warranted their selection for this study.* 


As noted above, the student surveys were designed to be compatible with the Afrobarometer 
(Round 4) and have adapted the Afrobarometer questionnaire as the main research 
instrument. This strategy provided a tried and tested methodology and tool of established 
reliability and validity to conduct a political opinion poll; one which would allow an analysis 
of the survey data on its own terms, a comparison across the three case universities, and 
comparisons between the student surveys and surveys of the respective mass publics 
available from the Afrobarometer. In the course of 2009, research teams in Kenya, South 
Africa and Tanzania conducted the surveys among students on the campuses of the 
respective case universities. 


Instrumentation 


The student surveys were designed to be compatible with the Afrobarometer (Round 4), and 
adopted from the Afrobarometer questionnaire as the main research instrument. Most 
questions dealing with respondents’ views on the economy of their country were dropped 


While the three universities were not explicitly chosen for their presumed academic excellence — whatever their claims to excellence 
might be or mean (compare Wangenge-Ouma and Langa 2009) — they all feature among the top universities in their respective countries 
as various international university ranking systems indicate (see chapter 2). 
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from the original questionnaire; most questions dealing with political attitudes and behaviours 
were maintained to gauge opinions regarding national politics and replicated in an equivalent 
set probing student attitudes towards university level politics, university governance, and 


student representation. This resulted in a questionnaire with 198 response items. 


Test-runs and the actual administration of the questionnaire showed that it takes between 
25 to 40 minutes for the questionnaire to be completed in full. Despite the length of the 
questionnaire, the response rate for the survey was extraordinarily high, with over 96% of 
questionnaire items fully answered (less than 4% missing values). The single set of 
questions with the highest percentage of missing values asked respondents to rank four 
suggestions of government priorities (in an order of most to least important). Only 83% of 
respondents ranked any one priority as ‘least/not at all important’. Overall, only four 
questions received less than 90% valid responses. 


The questionnaire was divided into five sections (A-E) as follows: Section A: Facts about 
oneself; Section B: Involvement in politics; Section C: Views on student representation and 
university governance; Section D: Interest and involvement in national politics and Section E: 
Views and assessment of politics and government in the home country (compare Appendices 
1-3). The questions probe students’ attitude to politics and democracy, including students’ 
demand for democracy, rights, accountability, and responsiveness; students’ perception of 
the supply of democracy, rule of law, rights, accountability, responsiveness; and students’ 
attitude to democracy which included a subsection on understanding democracy, civil 
society organisation attitudes, attitudes towards others, identity, cognitive awareness, and 
political participation. A conceptual map was prepared to clearly outline the relationship 
between key research concepts and questionnaire items (Appendix 4). 


The Student Governance Surveys’ questionnaire was submitted to the Ethics Committee of 
the Centre for Social Science Research at the University of Cape Town for scrutiny. After a 
set of minor adjustments and corrections, the questionnaire was unconditionally approved 
by the committee. 


Sampling 


Whereas the target population for the surveys was undergraduate university students, the 
construction of a representative sample of students had to take into account a number of 
criteria: 


e First, provided that the surveys sought to gauge the impact of the experience of higher 
education on students’ political attitudes and behaviours, the duration which a 
student had spent at university had to be taken into account in constructing the 
sample. It is reasonable to assume that any impact of the experience of higher 
education on political attitudes and behaviours would require at least some incubation 
time to manifest.® It was therefore decided that respondents should have had at least 
two full years of higher education experience by the time they were surveyed. 


This proposition in itself has not been tested. It is simply one of the assumptions involved in the construction of the sample. 
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e Second, salient literature on student political activism makes the important observation 
that the political attitudes and behaviours of students differ across different faculties 
and disciplinary specialisations (Altbach 1989). Whether these differences are due to 
self-selection or an effect of discipline-specific teaching and learning, for the purpose 
of representativeness it requires that the sample includes, and is broadly representative 
of, students across all faculties. 

e Third, our own interest in investigating whether there were any significant differences 
in the political attitudes of students who were not actively involved in leadership 
positions (students not in leadership/SNL) and students in formal student leadership 
positions (student leaders/SL) adds an additional dimension to be considered in the 
construction of the samples. As Altbach (1989: 8) notes, student leaders typically 
‘constitute a tiny minority of the student population’. The sampling procedure 
therefore had to be responsive to all these concerns while remaining representative of 
the student population and thus suitable for some degree of generalisation. 


Taking these criteria into account, a sample that would target third-year undergraduate 
degree students, stratified by faculties, and within faculties drawing students from a 
random variety of disciplinary backgrounds and including a subsample of student leaders, 
would serve the purpose. 


Ideally, a sample would be constructed by randomly selecting a pre-determined number 
of names from a list of all third year students. However, only at two of the three universities 
such lists identifying students uniquely could be obtained. Yet, even if such lists could 
have been obtained from all universities, contacting each individual student, setting up 
meetings and administering the questionnaires would have been organisationally a most 
daunting task, while potentially resulting in a great number of no-shows and thus in a high 
degree of self-selection. A uniform, operationally more feasible and more effective sampling 
technique needed to be chosen. 


The actual sampling procedure eventually involved three stages. In the first stage, all three 
universities were able to supply the accurate number of the total student populations and the 
number of students enrolled in third year courses offered by all the universities’ faculties (or 
colleges, in the case of the University of Nairobi). From these faculty-based lists of courses, 
a random sample of courses was drawn for each university. Due to the variable number of 
student enrolments in each faculty, in some faculties several courses were sampled while in 
other faculties only one or two courses were sampled. Secondly, the random sampling 
procedure could have included a further stage whereby only 20 students would be randomly 
selected within each of the sampled courses to actually complete the questionnaires. 
However, provided that the questionnaire was administered in class (as a concession during 
teaching time and often at the beginning of a class), selecting only some students while 
others would have to wait was an impractical way of administering the questionnaires. The 
questionnaires were therefore administered simultaneously to all students in a randomly 
sampled class. Lastly, because a purely random sample might have resulted in the number 
of responses from student leaders to be too small to use as a subsample (possibly N<30), 
student leaders were approached specifically and deliberately oversampled. In the analysis, 
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this subsample of current and previous student leaders is therefore statistically reweighted 
down to (an empirically defensible) 10% of the total sample. 


The sampling frame for the three surveys was therefore the respective university’s 2009 
undergraduate enrolment data by faculty. The sampling universe was limited to third year 
undergraduate students and undergraduate student leaders (in the case of the University 
of Nairobi and University of Dar es Salaam, excluding students from campuses other than 
the main campus). The sample design was a representative, random, stratified, multistage 
probability sample. Stratification was by faculty of enrolment (and gender, in the case of 
UDSM). The primary sampling units were faculty-based third year courses and respondents. 
Courses/classes were randomly selected from faculty lists; all respondents within a course 
were allowed to participate. 


Most of the surveys were administered in class, simultaneously to all consenting 
participants, in the presence of the researchers, during regular teaching time. Only in 
exceptional cases were extra data collection sessions organised (mainly to reach additional 
formal student leaders). The sample size per university was 400 students, of which at least 
10% had to be student leaders. 


1.4.3 The realised sample, student leader subsample, and weighting 


A total of 1 411 students completed the survey. This includes 405 students from the 
University of Nairobi, 606 students from the University of Cape Town, and 400 students 
from the University of Dar es Salaam. As intended, the realised sample represents closely 
the enrolment patterns at third year level at the respective universities (by faculty and 
gender, see next chapter). Typically the realised samples yield a margin of error of +/- 6% 
at a confidence level of 95%, unless otherwise indicated. Moreover, the data collection 
strategy also ensured that student leaders emerged as a significantly over-sampled group. 
Thus, of the total realised sample by university, 20% were current/previously student 
leaders (SL) at UON, 27% at UCT and 15% at UDSM. Using this group as a subsample 
for various analytical purposes is therefore feasible. Table 1 summarises the realised 
sample. 


Table 1 Realised sample by university and SL/SNL 


Student leader? 


| Nairobi 324 81 405 | 
University | Cape Town 444 162 606 | 
| Dar es Salaam 342 58 400 | 
Total 1110 301 1411 | 


N=1 411 


Provided that student leaders were deliberately oversampled, their contribution to the total 
sample was statistically reweighted so as to account for 10% of the total sample within 
each case and across the three cases. Moreover, the three university samples were 
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statistically weighted to count 400 responses each. The weights applied to responses can 
be seen in Table 2. 


The statistically reweighted sample is made up of 1 200 responses (N=1 200.164), which 
are equally distributed between the three universities at 400 responses each. Moreover, in 
each university, the subsample of (current and previous) student leaders now constitutes 
40 responses (10% of the total sample) (compare Table 2). 


Table 2 Applied weights 


Weight responses weighted responses 
SNL 1.111 324 360 
Nairobi 
SL 494 81 40 
SNL 811 444 360 
University Cape Town 
SL 247 162 40 
SNL 1.053 342 360 
Dar es Salaam 
SL 689 58 3 
Total 1411 1 200 


1.4.4 


unweighted=1 411; N weighted=1 200 


Comparative Afrobarometer data 


Data from the mass publics used for comparative purposes all originates from the 
Afrobarometer. The sources of Afrobarometer data have been the complete Round 4 
database as well as published papers on the various rounds. The latter includes summary 
papers of trends in popular attitudes towards democracy (e.g. Afrobarometer 2009a) and 
Afrobarometer working papers and briefing papers (e.g. Bratton & Mattes 2009; Gyimah- 
Boadi & Armah Attoh 2009) as published by Afrobarometer. 


Where raw data has been used and analysed specifically for the purposes of this report, 
the data comes from the Afrobarometer (Round 4/2008) database availed to the project. 
The database includes 20 country surveys, all of which are nationally representative, 
random, clustered and stratified probability samples. They include mass public samples 
from Kenya, South Africa and Tanzania. The Kenyan sample is made up of 1 104 
respondents; the South African of 2 400 and the Tanzanian of 1 208 respondents. They 
are statistically weighted as per standard Afrobarometer within-country weights.® 


For the purposes of comparative age cohort analysis, the age cohorts of the relevant 
country samples have been constructed to mirror the 10-90 percentile age cohort of the 
respective student sample. 


e Inthe case of the University of Nairobi, the UON 10-90 percentile age cohort includes 
respondents of the ages 22-25 (295 N valid respondents). The respective age cohort 
of the Kenyan mass public sample includes 161 respondents. Of these, 27 have no 


All methodological aspects concerning the Afrobarometer samples are available from the Afrobarometer website. Typically, the samples 
yield a margin of error of +/- 3% at a confidence level of 95%. 
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formal schooling or incomplete primary schooling; 37 have complete primary 
schooling; 61 have some or complete secondary schooling; 31 have post-secondary 
education (not university); 4 have some or complete undergraduate university 
education (missing: 1). The total N valid of the Kenyan mass sample 22-25 age 
cohort without higher education used in the analyses is therefore: 157 respondents. 

e In the case of the University of Cape Town, the UCT percentile 10-90 age cohort 
includes students of the age range of 20-23 years (327 N valid). The equivalent 
South African mass public age cohort includes 325 respondents. Of these, 15 have 
no formal schooling or incomplete primary schooling; 15 have complete primary 
schooling; 258 have some or complete secondary schooling; 23 have post-secondary 
education (not university); 13 have some or complete university education (missing: 
1). The total N valid of the South African mass sample 20-23 years age cohort without 
higher education used for the analysis is therefore: 312 respondents. 

e Inthe Tanzanian case, the University of Dar es Salaam percentile 10-90 age cohort 
is made up of students of the ages 22-26 (279 N valid respondents). The respective 
Afrobarometer age cohort includes 163 respondents. Their levels of schooling are as 
follows: no formal schooling/incomplete primary schooling: 20; complete primary 
schooling: 99; some or complete secondary schooling: 42; post-secondary education 
(not university): O; some or complete university education: 1; (missing: 1). The total 
N valid of the Tanzanian mass sample 22-26 years age cohort without higher 
education used for the analysis is therefore: 162 respondents. 


The relevant Afrobarometer mass public samples can be summarised as per Table 3. 


Table 3 Relevant Afrobarometer mass samples 


AB Round 4 Relevant age cohort 

sample (without university education) 
| Kenya 1 104 | 157 (ages 22-25) 
| South Africa | 2400 312 (ages 20-23) 
| Tanzania | 1 208 162 (ages 22-26) 


Samples weighted as per applicable Afrobarometer in-country weight. 


1.5 Overview of the report 


This chapter has provided a background to the Student Governance Surveys and outlined 
the analytical framework, research questions and research design and methods of the 
study. Chapter 2 outlines in brief a context for understanding some of the differences 
between the three countries, universities and student bodies, and describes the social 
characteristics of the respondents of the surveys. In chapter 3 students’ demand for 
democracy is analysed, in chapter 4 their perception of the supply of democracy in their 
country and in chapter 5 the extent to which students are aware and participate in politics 
on and off campus. Chapter 6 concludes the report by highlighting its key findings, some 
of their implications and related recommendations. 
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Chapter 2 

Background and Context: 
Three Countries, Universities 
and Student Bodies 


2.1 


Governance in Kenya, South Africa, and Tanzania in international 
comparison 


Various comparative indicators of democracy and good governance indicate that there are 
significant differences in the political regimes of Kenya, South Africa and Tanzania. On the 
one hand, all three countries pertain to the African group of ‘third wave democracies’ 
(Huntington 1991). They all experienced a degree of economic and political liberalisation 
and democratisation in the immediate aftermath of the Cold War. On the other hand, major 
international indices of democracy and governance also indicate that democratic 
governance in all three countries retains flaws. Whereas in all three countries, significant 
democratic gains had been made in the 1990s, the decade of the 2000s was one of quite 
mixed fortunes for democracy. Only Tanzania indicates minor democratic improvement; 
the democratisation process stagnated in South Africa and deteriorated in the case of 
Kenya, especially after the fateful December 2007 presidential election. By the time the 
survey was conducted at the University of Nairobi, a transitional coalition government was 
in place and a new constitution was about to be adopted in a national referendum. 


The respective levels of political liberalisation, democratisation, and good governance, of 
the three countries within which the Student Governance Surveys were conducted, are 
therefore significantly different. The Freedom House index of 2008 classifies both Kenya 
and Tanzania as only partly free, and neither of the two regimes qualifies as a genuine 
‘electoral democracy’ in terms of the index’ classification.” Both countries register identical 
ratings on the indices of political rights and civil liberties with ratings of 4 and 3 respectively® 
(along with countries such as Liberia and Madagascar) (Puddington 2009: 96-97). South 
Africa is classified by Freedom House as one of the few fully free electoral democracies in 
sub-Saharan Africa (along with Botswana and Ghana) and scores a rating of 2 on the 
political rights scale and 2 on the civil liberties scale. However, on the Economist Index of 
Democracy, South Africa has been listed in 2006 and 2008 as a ‘flawed democracy’, while 
Tanzania and Kenya are both judged as ‘hybrid regimes’ with democratic and authoritarian 
characteristics. Lastly, the Ibrahim Index of African Governance (IIAG) presents a similar, 


The designation of a regime as electoral democracy is based on ‘a judgment about the last major national election or elections’ in that 
country and the extent to which such election was free and fair (Puddington 2009: 94). 
On a range from 1-5 whereby 1 represents the most free and 7 the least free (Puddington 2009: 97). 
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2.2 


2.2.1 


if more nuanced, picture of governance in the three countries. The Index offers a ranking 
of the quality of governance in African countries focusing on the areas of Safety and Rule 
of Law, Participation and Human Rights, Sustainable Economic Opportunity and Human 
Development (IIAG 2009). As on the Freedom House Index, South Africa ranks again 
considerably higher than the two East African countries. South Africa is overall ranked as 
the 5th best governed country (behind Mauritius, Cape Verde, Seychelles and Botswana) 
while Tanzania is ranked 12th and Kenya 22nd of 53 ranked African countries. 


Whatever the merits of global governance indices individually, collectively they indicate 
that there are still challenges to democracy and good governance in all three countries. 
Thus, for example, neither South Africa nor Tanzania have seen a peaceful transfer of 
executive power from one incumbent party to another since their transition to democracy 
in the 1990s and Kenya has experienced major post-election violence in 2007/2008 after 
a peaceful transfer in 2002. However, as noted in chapter 1, the true test of the solidity of 
democracy is not isolated events but the extent to which democratic values, norms and 
practices have become entrenched in political culture. The political development and 
history of each country and of the case university is discussed in more detail now. 


Democracy in Kenya, the University of Nairobi and student politics 


Democratisation and popular attitudes towards democracy in Kenya 


Up until the end of 2007, democracy in Kenya had steadily expanded within a context of 
relative political stability (Lasner 2010). Kenya embarked on a gradual transition from 
authoritarian one-party rule to multi-party democracy in the 1990s when the ruling Kenya 
African National Union (KANU) under the incumbent leadership of President Daniel Arap 
Moi began a process of political liberalisation. Facing a divided opposition, Moi successfully 
won the multi-party elections of 1992 and 1997 (albeit within a context of some political 
intimidation and violence). In 2002 KANU lost against the National Rainbow Coalition, a 
coalition of opposition groupings led by Mwai Kibaki. While under Moi the political system 
of Kenya had become increasingly patronage-based and corrupt, Kibaki at once expanded 
the democratic space and promised to root out corruption, while at the same time 
increasingly ethnicising politics in the multi-ethnic country. Ethnic-based group violence in 
the competition for land and resources became more widespread under Kibaki’s 
leadership, especially in the run-up to the 2007 elections. However, compared to its 
neighbours, Kenya has experienced a history of relative political stability and economic 
prosperity since independence in 1963. Currently the country is the economic centre of 
East Africa, in terms of tourism and other service industries, as well as agriculture and 
some manufacturing. (Afrobarometer 2009a; Lasner 2010) 


The political development of Kenya took a drastic turn in the aftermath of the disputed 
December 2007 presidential election, when according to conservative estimates ‘over 
1100 people were killed and more than 300 000 displaced during three months of 
sporadic ethnicised political violence, much of which appears to have been orchestrated 
by senior political figures’ (Lasner 2010: 1). After the closely contested election, which was 
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widely recognised as flawed, Kibaki claimed victory and was proclaimed re-elected, which 
sparked weeks of violence between Kenya’s different ethnic and political groups. Only after 
intense international and local pressure, Kibaki and his rival candidates (notably the leader 
of the oppositional Orange Democratic Movement, Raila Odinga), signed an agreement on 
the formation of a coalition government in February 2008, which retained Kibaki as 
President and established new posts (e.g. of prime minister) for Odinga and others. With 
the installation of the Grand Coalition Government, political stability returned to Kenya. At 
the same time, it was agreed to develop a new Kenyan constitution, which was eventually 
approved in August 2010 in a popular referendum. 


Three rounds of Afrobarometer surveys of the attitudes of Kenyans towards democracy 
have been conducted so far (2003; 2005; 2008) and the impact of the 2007 election crisis 
is clearly present in the 2008 results. On the one hand, the 2008 survey finds that with 
more than three quarters of Kenyans supporting democracy and rejecting authoritarian 
rule, demand for democracy in Kenya remains high irrespective of the country’s recent 
political turmoil. Patience with democracy (i.e. people’s willingness to give the current 
political system more time to deal with problems) has dropped sharply between 2003 and 
2005, and support for multi-partyism has also dropped steadily since 2003 (from 75% in 
2003 to 69% in 2005 and to 61% in 2008) but still retains majority support. On the other 
hand, popular perception of the performance of the political system in Kenya has dropped 
drastically between 2003 and 2008. Satisfaction with the way democracy works in Kenya 
is down (‘fairly/very satisfied’: 79% in 2003; 53% in 2005; 42% in 2008). In 2008 close to 
half of the people (49%) say that Kenya is ‘not a democracy’/‘a democracy with major 
problems’. Most strikingly, the rating of the free and fairness of elections has been 
dramatically reversed. In 2005 79% of Kenyans considered the last national election as 
argely ‘free and fair’; in 2008 78% of Kenyans considered the last election as ‘not free and 
fair’ or ‘free and fair but with major problems’ (Afrobarometer 2009a). 


The University of Nairobi, student governance and student politics 


The University of Nairobi (UON) is Kenya’s oldest and arguably most prestigious university, 
established in 1956 as the Royal Technical College in Nairobi. UON became a constituent 
college of the Federal University of East Africa in 1961 (together with today’s Makerere 
University and the University of Dar es Salaam), and eventually Kenya’s first university in 
1970. UON claims to be ‘the premier institution of higher learning in the country’ (Magoha 
2008), even though at least two other Kenyan institutions claim this position (Wangenge- 
Ouma & Langa 2010: 759). In the world ranking of African universities, the University of 
Nairobi ranks as the leading university of Kenya and among the top ten in East Africa 
(Rank 27 in Africa) (Webometrics 2010). 


Originally focused on the Arts, Science and Engineering, the University of Nairobi has 
become a comprehensive teaching and research university with its main campus in 
Nairobi and several campuses outside the metropolis. It is divided into six colleges: the 
College of Agriculture & Veterinary Sciences (CAVS), the College of Architecture & 
Engineering (CAE); the College of Biological & Physical Sciences (CBPS); the College of 
Health Sciences (CHS); the College of Education & External Studies (CEES) and the 
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College of Humanities and Social Sciences (CHSS). In the 2008/2009 academic year, 
UON had a staff body of 4 200 (to which only Kenyans can be permanently appointed) 
and a student body of 36 000 students, of which 16 000 are government-subsidised 
students and 20 000 full fee-paying students. The number of the latter group is fast 
growing. 


As a public university, the University of Nairobi is governed by a University Council as the 
supreme policy-making body and a Senate responsible for academic affairs, which 
comprises mainly academic office-holders (vice-chancellor, deputy vice-chancellors, 
college principals, deans, etc.). The vice-chancellor is the academic and administrative 
head of the university responsible for policy matters, planning, coordination, public 
relations, fund-raising and general development of the university. According to the 
University of Nairobi Act of 1985, the president of Kenya is the chancellor of the university 
or can appoint a person to act as chancellor in his place. The latter has been the case 
since 2003. The chancellor, in turn, appoints the vice-chancellor and deputy vice- 
chancellors upon advice of the Council; he also appoints the chairperson, deputy 
chairperson and treasurer of the Council. In the day-to-day running of the institution, the 
vice-chancellor is assisted by the University Management Board which also includes the 
deputy vice-chancellors, deans and college principals (UON 2010). 


According to the university's current vice-chancellor, Professor GAO Magoha, the university 
leadership strives to be in ‘continuous dialogue with the student leadership’ which includes 
that the governance structures of the university allow for student representation (Magoha 
2009: 6-7; also see Mwiria & Ng’ethe 2007: 63). Through the college students’ 
organisations, students are represented in the University Council with two students 
(appointed by an electoral college made up of student representatives of the college 
students’ organisations) and in the Senate with six students (whereby one student is 
elected by each college students’ organisation). Student representation at lower levels of 
decision-making primarily concerns the delivery of student welfare services such as 
catering and accommodation. This is done through involvement in the campus-based 
Strategic Management Units. 


Students are represented at college level on the Academic Boards of Colleges and in the 
halls of residence where students elect hall and floor representatives who are also 
represented in the SONU parliament (SONU 2010; UON 2010). 


Generally speaking, the UON student body operates politically through the Student 
Organisation of Nairobi University (SONU); that is, the official organisation of the student 
body, which holds at least annually a General Meeting, constitutes a parliament of 
representatives of various halls, schools, faculties and colleges, and the SONU executive, 
which is elected in a fiercely contested annual SONU election. However, for the purposes 
of determining formal student representation in key governing bodies like Council, Senate 
and College Boards, it is not the executive of SONU but the college students’ organisations 
which play a more prominent role (SONU 2010; UON 2010). 
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2.2.3 Student life, politics and activism at UON 


Extra-curricular student life at the University of Nairobi is formally organised through 
registered student associations and clubs, the majority of which are college, faculty and 
department-based professional (academic discipline-related) student associations, as well 
as branches of internationally-oriented clubs (such as the Lions Club and UNESCO club), 
religious societies (especially Christian, Muslim and Hindu), self-help and ethnic/regionally- 
based groups, and sportsclubs. There are no formally registered branches of Kenyan 
political parties operating within the student body, but university politics is said to be 
deeply divided along party political lines, and political parties tend to informally sponsor 
individual students for SONU elections (e.g. by providing finances for posters and 
organising of off-campus meetings). 


After 2002, Kenyan universities have seen an era of ‘relative tranquillity’ in terms of student 
activism, which is attributed mainly to the ‘spirit of dialogue between management and the 
student organisation’ (Mwiria & Ng’ethe 2007: 63). This era comes after a long history of 
student agitation for greater democracy, governance reforms and human rights, and a 
concomitant repression of student politics under the Kenyatta and Moi regimes. Student 
critics of KANU one-party and dominant party rule frequently were arrested, charged, and 
expelled from the university, or even forced into exile or killed. Student organisations (such 
as SONU) were banned for long periods of time or not allowed to be established (Nduko 
2000; Klopp & Orina 2002). The liberalisation of Kenyan politics in the course of the 
1990s, and particularly the transfer of power to the opposition in 2002 opened up 
democratic space considerably for students. 


Within the context of a more favourable political dispensation at national level, student 
activism at the University of Nairobi has been faced with new and different challenges. In 
the first place, the introduction of multi-party politics involved that the oppositional role 
that students previously played in national politics is now played by official political parties. 
Moreover, Nduko (2000: 209) argues that ‘the existence of college/ethnically based 
associations has obviously limited the students’ capacity to unite and constitute themselves 
into a strong umbrella organisation championing their values, visions, and aspirations as 
both citizens and students’. Furthermore, the introduction of cost-sharing in Kenyan 
universities (starting with proposals in the late 1980s and early 1990s and fully implemented 
in the second half of the 1990s) (Wangenge-Ouma 2008), which initially sparked student 


riots an 


d long periods of university closure, has had the long-term impact that ‘the majority 


of students’ focus shifted sharply from the tradition of research, study, criticism, and free 


socialis 
with lit 


ation at the university, to a new situation where they would act as isolated individuals, 
le confidence in themselves, and concerned primarily with their own survival’ 


(Nduko 2000: 213) Therefore, Nduko concludes ‘today’s students’ main concern is to 
complete their degree and go away, no matter where to’ (2000: 214). Thus, for most 


studen 


s the priority is to finish their degree in time without the distractions of student 


activism. For a minority, holding a key position in SONU can be a stepping stone into 
national politics, while it also offers lucrative financial benefits and the trappings of power 
whilst being a student. 
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2.3 
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Collegiate student life has undergone related changes in the past decade. Collective 
interest in student politics and student community life has been on the wane, while the 
introduction of student fees has widened the gap between rich and poor students and 
brought an individual struggle for survival to the fore. Residences tend to be overcrowded, 
and rather than serving as spaces for academic and social purposes, they serve as Spaces 
of survivalist small trade. Students from well-to-do families and students with relatives in 
Nairobi prefer to stay off-campus. Due to a lack of student time and interest, extra- 
curricular collegiate life using the university’s student recreational and sports facilities is 
said to be on the decline (Otieno 2011, personal communication). 


Student opinion can be gauged from a number of university publications. On matters of 
students’ welfare, the Students Welfare Authority produces Dialogue twice a year, which is 
a newspaper offering students a forum for commenting on matters in the halls of residence. 
UON’s traditional student newspaper The Anvil, which is published as a training newspaper 
by the UON School of Journalism, has experienced funding problems and its production 
is not as regular as it used to be in the 1990s. Furthermore, the university uses its 
newsletter Varsity Focus to publish students’ views and achievements on campus. Apart 
from that, UON students do not have other significant campus-wide student media, such 
as university radio or TV stations or official e-media student news publications (but plans 
are underway to establish a university radio in the School of Journalism). Facebook and 
other online networks have stepped in to fill the void to some extent. 


During the post-election violence of 2007/2008, UON was closed for two months and lost 
a staff member and a student. The university officially welcomed the eventual peace 
accord and bestowed honorary degrees on the three main actors, former UN Secretary 
General Kofi Anan, President Kibaki and Prime Minister Odinga, at its October 2008 
graduation ceremony (Magoha 2008). In the course of 2009, there appear to have been 
no major student political events at UON. 


Democracy in South Africa, the University of Cape Town and student 
politics 


Democratisation and popular political attitudes in South Africa 


The new South Africa had its founding election in 1994 after decades of white minority 
rule, the political exclusion and repression of the black population and a struggle against 
the institutionalised system of racial separation and exploitation implemented during the 
apartheid era. The 1994 election proved a watershed event and the major liberation party, 
the African National Congress (ANC) under the leadership of Nelson Mandela, was 
inaugurated as the new ruling party. The election removed the National Party, which had 
ruled the country since 1948 and had instituted the apartheid system, from wielding 
majority power even though it retained control of one province and was included alongside 
other minority parties (such as the Inkatha Freedom Party) in a Government of National 
Unity. In every subsequent election since 1994 the ANC has increased its majority 
substantially, until the 2009 election in which it lost the two-thirds majority gained narrowly 
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in 1999 (Rosenberg 2009). The South African constitution finalised in 1996 is hailed as a 
state-of-the-art constitution that established a system of checks and balances between the 
executive, legislative and judicial branches of government. It includes an extensive Bill of 
Rights that provides for classic political as well as a range of socio-economic rights, a 
number of independent watchdog agencies and commissions, and it is guarded by an 
independent Constitutional Court (Mattes ef a/. 1999; Rosenberg 2009). 


After 15 years of ANC rule, the country’s multi-party system has all the characteristics of a 
‘one-party dominant system’ (Mintz et al. 2006: 214) in which none of the existing 
opposition parties is likely to successfully challenge the ANC’s majority in the near future. 
On the one hand, every election since 1994 has been declared free and fair; on the other 
hand, in a context where the ANC retains 65.5% of the national vote and its closest 
contender, the Democratic Alliance (DA) merely wins 16.7%, the focus of politics and 
questions concerning regime stability necessarily turn increasingly towards the inside of 
the ruling party. In this respect it is worrisome that the latest transfer of power within the 
ruling party to Jacob Zuma (initiated at the 2007 ANC national conference in Polokwane) 
was particularly bruising. It resulted not only in the unceremonious removal of the 
incumbent President Thabo Mbeki from power in 2008 but also the formation of a break- 
away faction, led by the former defence minister and the former premier of the Gauteng 
province, to form a new party in the second half of 2008 (along with other Mbeki allies), 
just ahead of the April 2009 election (Rosenberg 2009). 


Afrobarometer surveys of popular attitude towards democracy in South Africa are in their 
fifth round (2000; 2002; 2004; 2006; 2008). The 2008 survey finds that support for 
democracy in South Africa and the rejection of authoritarian alternatives remains high over 
time. South Africans also remain very supportive of specific democratic institutions (such 
as elections and parliament) and a majority endorses a role for the media to monitor 
government. The perceived extent of democracy in the country is continuously high; 58% 
of South Africans consider their country ‘a democracy with minor problems’/‘a full 
democracy’ in 2008 (but it has been declining since its high-point of 67% in 2004). 
Satisfaction with the way democracy works has also been declining from a high-point of 
67% in 2004 to 49% in 2008. Lastly, ratings of the freeness and fairness of elections and 
the extent of freedoms (free speech, freedom of association, voting freedom) are 
consistently very positive (Afrobarometer 2009b). 


The University of Cape Town, university governance and students 


Within the South African higher education system, the University of Cape Town (UCT) 
enjoys a privileged position. It is the oldest university of South Africa, with roots dating back 
to 1829, and has been a full university since 1918. It is one of the top four research 
universities in the country, along with the University of Pretoria, the University of 
Stellenbosch, and the University of the Witwatersrand (Bunting, Sheppard, Cloete & 
Belding 2010). Internationally, the Times Higher Education Supplement ranks the 
University of Cape Town as the top African university (ranked 107 in 2010 up from 146 in 
2009). In the Academic Ranking of World Universities by Shanghai Jin Tao University, 
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UCT ranks in the 201-302 category and as the top-rated institution in Africa (ARWU 2009; 
also see Webometrics 2010). 


UCT considers itself a ‘complete’ university in that it conducts teaching and research in all 
the traditional university disciplines, organised in the faculties of Humanities (including the 
social sciences, humanities and arts), Law, Sciences, Engineering, Commerce, and Health 
Sciences (incorporating the Medical School). The university has an international outlook 
and aspires to be a ‘premier academic meeting point between South Africa, the rest of 
Africa and the world’ (UCT 2010). In 2009 UCT had a student body of close to 24 000 
students, of which 16 O00 were undergraduate students and about 20% of the total 
student body were international students. 


As a public university, UCT is governed autonomously by a University Council with a 60% 
external membership and a predominantly professorial Senate responsible for academic 
affairs, from which close to 100 joint-committees, committees and working groups cascade 
down. The vice-chancellor (appointed by the Council upon advice of Senate and the 
Institutional Forum after a lengthy competitive selection process) is the university’s chief 
executive and manages its day-to-day affairs supported by deputy vice-chancellors and a 
senior leadership team of executive directors and executive deans (Luescher 2009). 


udents are formally involved at all levels and in almost all domains of university 
overnance as full members. The national Higher Education Act (1997), the Institutiona 
atute of the University (2002) and institutional rules provide for the establishment of a 
udents’ Representative Council (SRC) and for student representation in the university’s 
ouncil and Senate, the Senate Executive, the Institutional Forum, the university’s Studen 
ffairs Committee, Strategy and Planning Committee, Finance Committee and various 
her high-level institutional decision-making bodies. Students are represented on Faculty 
Boards and a system of class representation ensures a degree of student consultation a 
departmental and course level. Lastly, student involvement in higher education governance 
in South Africa also involves representation on certain national bodies such as the Nationa 
Student Financial Aid Scheme Board, the Council on Higher Education, and the Higher 
Education Quality Committee, to which students are mandated from the national SRC 
federation (Luescher 2009). 


awn 
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Student life, politics and activism at UCT 


Student life at UCT is vibrant. About a third of the student population is resident in one of 
the university's residences or affiliated houses, while a large number of day students live 
in close vicinity to the main campus. Over 100 student organisations cater for the academic, 
artistic, religious, political and other recreational interests of students. There are a number 
of ‘development agencies’ (such as SHAWC(O) that organise student outreach into nearby 
poor neighbourhoods. Moreover, the University has a diverse and well-developed array of 
student media of which the fortnightly student newspaper Varsity is the oldest and most 
important (next to UCT Radio and numerous other papers and magazines). 
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Student politics at UCT is dominated by student political organisations of which the most 
significant are those representing student branches of political parties (i.e. the ANC Youth 
League, the Young Communist League and the Democratic Alliance Student Organisation) 
as well as SASCO, the South African Students Congress, which has a primary allegiance to 
the SA Trade Union movement (UCT 2010). Candidates nominated by these organisations 
as well as independent candidates annually compete in student elections for positions in 
key faculty councils as well as in the Student Representative Council (SRC). The SRC in 
turn appoints student representatives to all major university committees, but members of 
executive student structures in faculties and residences (e.g. House Committees) are 
democratically elected by the students in the respective structures. While the official 
student political organisations tend to dominate the formal representation of student 
interests through the University’s SRC and the national SRC federation, there are various 
formal and informal student groupings that politically mobilise students on the campus 
around current topical issues. Student representation at UCT has changed considerably 
with the emergence of managerialism in South African higher education (Luescher- 
Mamashela 2010b). Yet, developing an engaged and empowered student leadership is 
among the professed goals of the University’s Department of Student Affairs, and this goal 
iS pursued inter alia with the annual competitive selection and training of emerging student 
leaders as well as ongoing student development activities. 


Judging by coverage in the student newspaper Varsity, the most important student political 
events on the campus around the time when the Student Governance Survey was 
conducted at UCT (in May to August 2009) were focused on internal university issues, 
namely the ongoing debate about affirmative action and race in the university’s student 
admission policy as well as student solidarity action with outsourced support staff who 
were demanding better salaries and working conditions. The latter was organised by the 
Students-Workers’ Alliance and included a march on the main campus.’ Earlier in 2009, 
students and staff of UCT also joined under the banner of the Social Justice Coalition in a 
march to Parliament to protest against corruption and demand a judicial enquiry into the 
controversial ‘arms deal’. (The march was headed by the vice-chancellor of UCT.)!° In 
addition, the 2009 national election itself (held in April 2009) and the visit of key political 
figures to campus to canvass students, including leader of the official opposition, DA 
leader Helen Zille, and the notorious ANC Youth League President, Julius Malema, caught 
students’ attention. However, there have not been any serious or violent confrontations 
between student groups or students and other groups on the UCT campus for years and 
student politics at UCT has become a rather timid and conventional affair. 
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‘Fight for Workers’ Right’, 31 March 2009, Varsity 68(4): 2; ‘UCT Workers Suffering in Silence’, 31 March 2009, Varsity 68(4): 10; ‘Row 
over Admissions Policy’, 17 March 2009, Varsity 68(3): 1; ‘Long March to Workers’ Rights’, 5 May 2009, Varsity 68(6): 1; ‘Debating 
Race Issues’, 5 May 2009, Varsity 68(6): 1&3. 

‘SJC March to Parliament’, 17 February 2009, Varsity 68(1): 2. ‘SJC rallies to the Cause once again’, 21 April 2009, Varsity 68(5): 3. 
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Democracy in Tanzania, the University of Dar es Salaam and student 
politics 


Democratisation and popular political attitudes in Tanzania 


Tanzania’s current democratic system has its origins in a gradual process of economic and 
political liberalisation that started in 1985 and culminated in the multiparty general election 
of 1995 in which the ruling revolutionary party, Chama Cha Mapinduzi (CCM), retained its 
governing mandate. After independence in 1961 (followed by union with Zanzibar in 
1964), the country adopted a one-party political system and in 1967 an African socialism- 
inspired policy focused on rural villagisation and economic self-help (ujamaa). While 
Tanzania has had much success in creating access to education and services and building 
a national identity from the numerous ethnic groups that make up its population, the 
country remains one of the poorest in the world (Heilman 2010). 


CCM has ruled Tanzania since independence in 1961.!! Even with the re-introduction of 
multiparty competition in the early 1990s, CCM continues to win elections overwhelmingly 
against a divided opposition on the mainland. However, political competition in Zanzibar 
has been fierce and even violent. Tanzania’s political system can thus be described as a 
model case of a ‘one-party dominant system’ (Mintz et al. 2006: 214) even if this is only 
true for the mainland. Moreover, Heilman argues that ‘while Tanzania has the trappings of 
an electoral democracy, there is debate over the extent to which elections are free and fair’ 
(2010: 2), especially in Zanzibar. Internal to the ruling party there have been three peaceful 
handovers of power so far. Since 2006, Jakaya Kikwete is the incumbent president. After 
several high-level corruption scandals under his predecessor, Benjamin Mkapa, it has 
been among the major tasks of Kikwete’s first presidential term to fight corruption in 
government and create the conditions for economic prosperity in the country. However, 
corruption continues to be a problem as wide-spread media reports indicate (Heilman 
2010). 


Afrobarometer surveys of Tanzanians’ attitudes towards democracy have been conducted 
four times thus far (in 2001, 2003, 2005 and 2008).!? The surveys indicate that there is 
consistently high support for representative democracy among Tanzanians, and that a vast 
majority rejects military rule and one-man rule (over 90%). As may be expected from 
Tanzania’s political history, aversion towards one-party rule is less widespread; only 60% 
reject it explicitly as an alternative to the current system. Support for key democratic 
institutions such as parliament, presidential term limits, multi-partyism, etc. continues to 
rise above two-thirds. Popular perception of the supply of democracy through the current 
political system also shows a positive trend. While in 2001 only 50% of Tanzanians 
considered their country a ‘full democracy’ democracy with minor problems’, this has 
risen to 74% in 2008. Satisfaction with the way democracy works in Tanzania has also 
increased steadily from 63% in 2001 to over 70% in 2008. Moreover, 89% of Tanzanians 
consider elections in their country substantially free and fair, and perception of the 
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The CCM was formed in a merger between two parties in 1977, that is, the ruling, mainland-based Tanzania African National Union 
(TANU) and the Afro-Shirazi party which was then ruling Zanzibar. 

The results of the 2005 survey are considered as anomalies due to the way the questionnaire was administered and are excluded from 
this discussion (Afrobarometer 2009c). 
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enjoyment of key political freedoms (i.e. freedom of speech; freedom of association; voting 
freedom) was above 90% in 2008 (Afrobarometer 2009c). 


2.4.2 The University of Dar es Salaam, university governance and students 


The University of Dar es Salaam (UDSM) is Tanzania’s oldest and biggest public university. 
It was established in 1961 as a college of the University of London, with only one faculty, 
that is the Faculty of Law. Two years later, the institution became a constituent college of 
the Federal University of East Africa (with Makerere and Nairobi). When, in 1970, the East 
African Authority decided to break the University of East Africa up, UDSM acquired full 
university status. Within the higher education system of Tanzania UDSM has special status 
as a parent university, having spun off other universities from former faculties and including 
several constituent colleges. This is within a context where Tanzanian higher education's 
gross enrolment ratio (GER) is extremely low (just over one percent, 1.2%, in 2005), not 
only in international comparison but also within its region (Kenya and Uganda’s GER was 
at 3%). In the 2006/2007 academic year, total enrolment in Tanzanian public universities 
was 39 000 students of which almost half were enrolled at UDSM (ca. 18 000 students) 
(Mwollo-ntallima 2011; UDSM 2010). 


Dar es Salaam University’s vision is ‘to become a reputable world-class university that is 
responsive to national, regional and global development needs through engagement in 
dynamic knowledge creation and application’ (UDSM 2010). In international comparison, 
the University of Dar es Salaam ranks as one of the top East African universities and the 
best university in Tanzania. It is ranked 22nd of the top 100 universities in Africa 
(Webometrics 2010). 


All Tanzanian public higher education institutions, though semi-autonomous, are regulated 
and controlled by the government through the Ministry of Education and Vocational 
Training and other relevant governmental ministries like the Ministry of Finance. The 
government allocates funds and approves budgets for universities, and appoints (and at 
times fires) the heads of these institutions. The appointment and firing of executives is 
sometimes undertaken by the government without consultation of the stakeholders. The 
mode of relationship between the government and these institutions is one of state control 
including occasional interference (Mwollo-ntallima 2011). Within this framework the 
University Council, of which almost half of its members are appointed by political bodies 
(such as National Assembly, Ministries, etc.) is vested with the powers to govern and 
control the University, and the Senate (which also includes government appointees along 
with senior academic managers) acts as the main decision-making body on academic 
matters (UDSM 2010). 


Students of the University of Dar es Salaam are represented at various levels of decision- 
making through the Dar es Salam University Student Organisation (DARUSO). The 
University of Dar es Salaam Act No. 12 of 1970 and UDSM Charter of 2007 provide that 
students have members in the University Council (notably the DARUSO president and 
vice-president), membership in the Senate, and can appoint members to faculty level 
boards. There is student representation even in some ‘sensitive’ decision-making organs 
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like the examination committees, which sometimes handles appeals. Student representation 
also extends to certain national governance organs like the Higher Education Student Loan 
Board. The close involvement of the state in university governance means that student 
leadership tends to focus on engaging directly with top level government officials and 
conversely, student activism tends to trigger high-level government response. 


Student life, politics and activism at UDSM 


The beautiful main campus of UDSM, Mlimani (literally: on the hill), offers some 
accommodation to students as well as a limited range of sports facilities and mainly 
university-controlled catering facilities. Sport and religious activities are encouraged apar 
from application to academic life and the quaint setting and peaceful atmosphere on the 
campus is certainly conducive to this. However, the beauty of the campus masks deep 
divisions and resentment among the university’s student body primarily because of recen 
changes in student funding; there tend to be regular and confrontational student protests. 


Like other institutions in the region, UDSM initiated in the mid-1990s the admission o 
self-funded ‘private’ students. Currently students are being divided into several groups tha 
receive loans from the Students Loan Board, from 10% to as much as 100%. Thus, some 
students have to pay the remaining balance to the institution while others only repay the 
loan after completion of higher education. This situation has lead to recurring studen 
protests and a series of university closures, since students claim that this policy does no 
really imply cost sharing (as eventually all the loans will have to be repaid by the graduate), 
that it favours students from the well-to-do families and that its administration is frequently 
discovered to be unfair (Mwollo-ntallima 2011). 


This current situation is nurtured by UDSM’s long history of student political activism 
which has seen successive student organisations banned from campus. DARUSO was 
re-established only in 1991 after years of no official student organisation and it has since 
played an important role in focusing student attention on the political changes in Tanzania, 
matters of student funding, the quality and standard of education, as well as governance 
and the fight against corruption within and outside the University (Mbwette & Ishumi 
2000; Mkumbo 2002, in Mwollo-ntallima 2011). 


Just before the Student Governance Survey was conducted in February/March 2009, the 
University of Dar es Salaam had re-opened from closure as a result of student protests and 
class boycotts. The latest protests revolved around the issue of unfair loan allocations by 
the higher education Student Loan Board; this demonstration came only months after the 
student election crisis of 2008 in which a first run of DARUSO elections for the University 
Students Representative Council (USRC i.e. DARUSO’s parliament) had to be nullified. 
Students boycotted the election because USRC claimed that university management had 
intervened in the process of selecting candidates. The student government that had been 
eventually formed after the second election immediately started a campaign of protests 
and a class boycott which resulted, on the one hand, in the University closing for three 
months and on the other hand, that several student leaders in the USRC government were 
expelled from the university and some even criminally charged (e.g. the USRC president). 
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In addition, as a way of punishing DARUSO, USRC offices and its businesses (like its 
student-run stationary shops and cafeteria) were physically dismantled by the university 
administration. As is typical, the situation at UDSM also spread to almost all other public 
institutions in the country (Mwollo-ntallima 2011). 


During data collection for the Student Governance Survey there was no proper executive 
student government in place and students were still dissatisfied with the situation. After 
students had returned to the university in early 2009, student representatives from class 
level to faculty level and hostel representatives were the only ones reinstated and operating, 
while a transitional USRC executive had been created by the administration (as provided 
for by the USRC constitution). There was considerable tension between the transitional 
student leaders and those executives who had been removed from office by the university 
administration and had subsequently been allowed back on campus. Ordinary students 
appeared to have mixed feelings about the situation, and most were not prepared to talk 
about it (Mwollo-ntallima 2011). The results of the survey must thus be interpreted against 
this background and in light of this context. 


As shown above, there are important differences in the recent political developments and 
democratisation of Kenya, South Africa and Tanzania. The three universities at which the 
Student Governance Surveys were conducted provide vastly different institutional contexts 
for student leadership and for understanding students’ political attitudes and behaviours. 
The next section now looks more closely at the student bodies of the three universities and 
social characteristics of the respondents. 


Profile of the three student bodies 


This section describes in detail the social characteristics of the respondents. It shows that 
there are various differences between the three third-year undergraduate student bodies 
with respect to the average age of the students, their gender, place of origin, religion and 
the importance they ascribe to religion and ethnicity in their lives. Furthermore, the section 
compares the social profiles of student leaders (SL) with those of students not in student 
leadership positions (SNL), indicating various aspects in which they are, and are not, fully 
representative of the students whom they represent. 


Age, gender, and place of origin 


The average age of the students at the three universities varies significantly, considering 
that only third-year students were surveyed. Students at the University of Cape Town 
(mean age = 21.4 years) are on average two years younger than the surveyed students of 
the University of Nairobi (mean age = 23.4 years). They, in turn, are on average almost a 
year younger than University of Dar es Salaam students (mean = 24.2 years) (compare 
Figure 2). Thus, for the age cohort analysis using Afrobarometer data, the percentile 
10-90 age groups of the three universities involve different ranges. In the case of UCT the 
relevant age range is 20-23 year olds; UON includes 22-25 year olds; and the UDSM age 
cohort is 22-26 year olds (see above). 
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Figure 2 Students by age 
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Figure 3 Students by gender and university 
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The gender distribution of surveyed students is highly skewed towards males in that overall 
58% of the respondents are male as against 42% female students. The male bias originates 
from UON and UDSM. At the University of Cape Town the majority are female students, 
while at the University of Nairobi and the University of Dar es Salaam, the male population 
represents over 60% of students. These figures from the survey closely mirror the overall 
enrolment of third-year undergraduate students at the three universities and, in a closer 
analysis even the enrolment pattern at faculty level (Figure 3). 


When looking at the gender distribution of students at faculty level, it can be seen that 
there are great differences in the female/male participation at all three universities. At the 
six colleges of the University of Nairobi, the gender distribution is highly uneven with male 
students constituting two-thirds of the total third-year student enrolment. As noted above, 
the male bias in UON enrolments is closely mirrored in the UON sample, which is made 
up of 63% male respondents and 37% female respondents. When examined by college it 
shows that female students are oversampled in the small male dominated colleges (e.g. 
CAE female enrolment is 14% but 27% in the sample; CAVS female enrolment is 36%, but 
in the sample 52%). Females are slightly under-sampled in the large Humanities College 
where they represent 43% of the enrolment but only 38% of the sample. Figure 4 shows 
the gender distribution by college at UON in the sample. 


Figure 4 UON sample by college and gender 
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The gender distribution across the six UCT faculties is also uneven, whereby male students 
constitute over 75% of third-year enrolments in Engineering and the Built Environment 
(EBE), but little over 31% in Humanities. Overall, however, the gender of enrolments is 
balanced between 49% females and 51% males. The realised sample again mirrors this 
distribution quite closely, with males making up 49% of the sample and females 51%. 
When compared by faculty it shows that the samples of the two smallest faculties have 
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Figure 5 UCT sample by faculty and gender 
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oversampled males (Sciences) and females (Law) respectively. The gender distribution in 
the sample (by faculty) is illustrated in Figure 5. 


When considering the distribution of students by gender at the University of Dar es Salaam, 
it is evident that over 63% of third-year students are male and 37% female. Almost the 
same distribution (62% male and 38% female) can also be found in the sample. As at the 
other institutions, within the ten UDSM faculties the gender distribution is quite uneven. 
The largest faculty, FASS, has the most equal distribution with 49% male and 51% female 
(sample: 58% male, 42% female). In Commerce the enrolment is 68% male and 32% 
female (as against a weighted sample of 63% male and 37% female); the sample of the 
Science Faculty (80% male) is also male dominated (males constitute 84% of the sample); 
and in Mechanical and Chemical Engineering males make up 65% of enrolments as 


Figure 6 UDSM sample by faculty and gender 
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against 62% of the sample. In most of the smaller faculties women have been slightly 
oversampled to make up for their small numbers. The gender distribution in the UDSM 
sample is illustrated in Figure 6. 


Lastly, Table 4 shows that overall the majority of students in the three universities originate 
from urban areas (59%). UCT has by far the most urbanised student body, with over 90% 
of students indicating that they came from an urban area before joining the university. At 
the University of Dar es Salaam, the number of urban and rural students is almost equal, 
while the majority of students at the University of Nairobi (64%) indicate rural origin. 


Table 4 Place of origin prior to joining the university 


Origin 
(before joining the university) 


Rural 


Nairobi 64% 36% 
University Cape Town 10% 90% 
Dar es Salaam 50% 50% 


N=1 200 Missing=20 


2.5.2 Source of funding 


There are big differences in the respective main source of funding between the students 
of the three universities. These differences relate to different government funding 
approaches, the financial abilities of each of the universities to provide bursaries from its 
own budget, as well as the financial backgrounds of the students concerned. 


Figure 7 Students’ main source of funding by university 
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The majority of students at UON and UDSM, but not at UCT, indicate that government 
bursaries/loans are the main source of funding for their studies. In all three universities, 
the vast majority of students who indicate government as their main source also indicated 
that they will need to pay back a portion of the government bursaries/loans. As Table 5 
shows, a staggering 89% of the Tanzanian students are government funded, followed by 
61% of students at the University of Nairobi. At both of the East African universities, the 
university itself or private bursaries hardly sponsor any students (compare Table 5 and 
Figure 7). 


The figures from the East African universities are in sharp contrast to those of the University 
of Cape Town. At UCT, almost two-thirds of students (64%) indicate that their main source 
of funding is personal or family funds or a personal bank loan. Another 20% of UCT 
students indicate their main funding source as the university itself or a private bursary. The 
South African government is only indicated as the main funder by about 16% of the 
students (i.e. a figure which closely corresponds to the proportion of the University’s 
undergraduate students on financial aid provided by the National Students Financial Aid 
Scheme) (Table 5). 


Table 5 Students’ main source of funding by university 


Main source of funding 


Government bursary University/Other Family/Own funds/ 
& loan bursary Bank loan 
| Nairobi 61% 2% 37% 332 
University | Cape Town | 16% 20% 64% | 375 
| Dar es Salaam | 89% 3% 8% | 380 
Total | 55% 9% 36% | 1087 


2.5.3 


=1 200 Missing=113 


One of the reasons why the number of predominantly privately funded students at UON 
and UDSM is much smaller than at UCT is that exclusively privately funded students at the 
two East African universities form a distinct, parallel student body to the traditional studen 
bodies of these universities and, especially at UON, they attend separate classes that have 
not been included in the sample. Thus, even though government loans and bursaries a 
all three universities are, in principle, distributed on the basis of need and merit, the 
usefulness of taking ‘Source of funding’ as proxy for class is compromised given the 
sampling bias in the East African samples. It is therefore also not surprising that ‘Source o 
funding’ is not statistically significant in the explanatory models for support for democracy 
(see following chapter). 


Religion, nationality, race and ethnicity, and their importance to students 


The great majority of students at all three universities consider religion as ‘somewhat 
important’ or ‘very important’ in their lives. At all three universities, the great majority of 
students are Christians (UON 95%, UDSM 85%, UCT 64%), of which the greater part in 
Nairobi and Cape Town count themselves as ‘born again’ Christians, or belonging to 
Pentecostal or other non-traditional church groups (i.e. not Roman Catholic/Coptic/ 
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Orthodox or mainstream Protestant). The biggest non-Christian groups at UCT are Muslims 
(12%) and atheists and students indicating no religion (12%). Muslim students are also 
the second biggest group at UON (3%) and UDSM (14%) (compare Table 6). 


Table 6 Religious affiliation 


Religious affiliation — percentage of students 


Traditional Other No religion 
University Christian Muslim Hindu Jewish African religion, A elon, 
atheist, DK 
religion agnostic ý 
Nairobi | 95% 3% 0% 0% | 0% 1% 1% 
Cape Town | 64% 12% 3% 2% | 0% 7% 12% 
Dar es Salaam | 85% 14% 0% 0% | 0% 0% 1% 
Total | 82% 10% 1% 1% | 0% 2% 4% 
=1 200 Missing=4 


Not only does the great majority of students declare a religious affiliation (min. 88%, max. 
99%), but the vast majority of those declaring a religious affiliation also consider religion 
‘important’/very important’ in their lives. Religion is most important to Muslim students, of 
whom 98% consider their religion to be ‘somewhat or very important’, followed by ‘born 
again’ and Pentecostal Christians (94%) and Roman Catholic/Orthodox Christians (93%). 
Moreover, in the cross-university comparison, overall 97% of UDSM students consider 
religion ‘somewhat important or very important’, followed by 94% of students at UON and 
73% of students at UCT (see Figure 8). 


Figure 8 Importance of religion 
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In terms of nationality, all the surveyed students are citizens of an African country. 
Especially at UCT the original sample included a sizable proportion of international 
students from outside of Africa, particularly from the USA, EU and East Asia. While their 
presence and political attitudes will have an influence on local African students, it was felt 
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that they should not be included in the analysis informing this report, but could be analysed 
at a later point. Even after this, the UCT sample still sports a number of non-South Africans. 
In total 332 respondents are South African citizens, while the remaining 68 hail from 
different parts of the continent. The UON and UDSM samples were far less international. 
The final UON sample is made up of 387 Kenyans and the UDSM sample is made up of 
397 Tanzanian students (with the rest from other African countries/missing nationality). 


Table 7 Sample by race 


Black/African Asian/Indian White/European Coloured N/A, DK Total 
Nairobi 219 6 2 1 57 285 
Cape Town | W7 38 133 58 | 50 396 | 
Dar es Salaam | 364 4 0 6 | 11 385 | 
=1 200 Missing=133 


With regard to race, the analysis of the sample is only sensible, for obvious reasons, within 
the South African context (even though the race question was asked in all three surveys). 
The problematic nature of the question is also indicated by the great number of missing 
responses, DK and N/A responses (especially in the UON sample) (compare Table 7). As 
far as the UCT sample is concerned it indicates that 34% of the respondents consider 
themselves White; 30% Black African; 15% Coloured and 10% Indian/Asian, while about 
13% refuse to answer the question or indicate they don’t know. When comparing the UCT 
sample to its undergraduate profiles it shows that Black Africans have been oversampled 
(by about 4 percentage points). 


Lastly, as Figure 9 shows, their ethnic or language group is ‘Ssomewhat/very important’ for 
the majority of students on all three campuses. Ethnic salience is strongest at the University 
of Dar es Salaam where 81% of students indicate that their ethnic/language group is 


Figure 9 Importance of ethnic/language group 
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‘somewhat/very important’. At UON and UCT close to two-thirds of the students consider 
their ethnic affiliation as important (compare Figure 9). 


2.5.4 Student bodies and student leadership 


4 


As noted previously, the sampling for the Student Governance Surveys distinguished 
between students previously or currently in formal leadership positions (i.e. student 
leaders/SL) from other students (SNL). The definition of the former includes students who 
have acted as student representatives at faculty level or in a student residence; members 
of the university's student parliament; executive members of the student government (e.g. 
SRC) as well as student representatives in key university governing bodies, like the 
university’s Senate, the University Council or any other influential university committee 
such as the Student Affairs Committee. The samples have been statistically weighted to 
give formal student leaders a weight of 10% of the student body in each of the three 
samples. 


The sociological profiles of the formal student leadership are described in the following 
tables. Table 8 lists aspects of the demographic and social profile of current and former 
student leaders at the University of Nairobi and compares them with the profiles of SNL. It 
shows that SL tend to be more often male, of urban origin, and government-funded than 
SNL. Student leaders are on average a half-year younger; they are more often Dholuo- 
speaking than SNL (33% as against 15%), while the greatest language group in the SNL 
body are Gikuyu speakers (29%). Lastly, SL more frequently study in the Humanities than 
SNL. 


Table 8 Sociological profile of formal student leaders at UON 


University of Nairobi Student leader? 

No Yes 

Gender: Male 62% 72% 

Origin: Urban 35% 45% 

Age: Mean 23.4y 22.9 y 

Home language: Gikuyu / Dholuo 29% / 15% 18% / 33% 

Faculty cluster: Humanities 37% 43% 

Main source of funding: Government 50% 60% 

N valid gender=395; origin=387; age=349; home language=400; faculty=399; funding=397 
At UCT, student leaders are broadly representative of the students whom they represent in 


terms of gender. However, student leaders at UCT are far more often Black African (59%) 
than the racial composition of those they represent would suggest (compare above). SL 
also tend to be on average almost a half-year older than SNL, and are marginally more 
frequently of rural origin and on government scholarships (both of which also correlate 
more with being Black African) (see Table 9). 
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Table 9 Sociological profile of formal student leaders at UCT 


University of Cape Town Student leader? 


Gender: Male 49% 48% 
Origin: Urban 91% 85% 
Age: Mean 21.4y 21.8 y 
Race: African / White 26% / 35% 59% / 18% 
Faculty cluster: Humanities 31% 37% 
Main source of funding: Government 15% 18% 
valid gender=400; origin=396; age=380 ; faculty=399; race=396; funding=395 


Table 10 shows that student leaders at UDSM are more often male and of rural origin than 
those they represent, and a half-year older. There are also proportionally more SL who 
study in the Humanities than the other two faculty clusters (i.e. SET and Commerce). 
While the greatest proportion of SNL indicate as their home language Kiswahili (41%), only 
20% of student leaders do so; the majority of student leaders indicate another Tanzanian 
language as their home language (especially Chaga 11%, Sukuma 9% and Bena 7%). 


Table 10 Sociological profile of formal student leaders at UDSM 


University of Dar es Salaam Student leader? 


Gender: Male 60% 78% 

Origin: Urban 52% 40% 

Age: Mean 24.2 y 24.7 y 
Home language: Kiswahili 41% 23% 

Faculty cluster: Humanities 37% 42% 

Main source of funding: Government 85% 88% 

valid gender=400; origin=397; age=343; home language=400; faculty=400; funding=395 


The sociological profiles in the above tables indicate a number of small commonalities 
presumably identifiable across all the three campuses. However, correlations run across 
all campuses for gender, urbanity, age, faculty, and funding (by SL/SNL) have produced 
no statistically significant results. 


Against the background of the historical development of democracy in Kenya, Tanzania 
and South Africa, the different contexts presented by the three case universities and their 
respective governance arrangements, student politics, and student bodies, the analysis 
now turns to the political understanding, views, attitudes and behaviours of the students, 
which is after all the key concern of the Student Governance Surveys. 


Chapter 3 
Students’ Demand for 
Democracy and Freedom 


3.1 


3.2 


Introduction 


A stable democratic regime does not only require well-designed and functioning political 
institutions and processes to be sustainable and consolidated; it requires democrats 
(Mattes et a/. 1999). This chapter reports on the findings of the surveys at the University 
of Cape Town, the University of Dar es Salaam and the University of Nairobi with respect 
to the question whether the students of these universities demand democracy and whether 
they prefer democracy above other forms of governing their country. The overall question 
is whether the upcoming young and highly educated citizenry of the countries represented 
by these students demands democracy to an extent that they may be considered 
‘committed democrats’. 


The chapter starts by considering students’ awareness and understanding of the term 
‘democracy’, their conceptions of ‘democracy’, their demand for democracy (i.e. preferring 
democracy over its non-democratic alternatives), and their demand for political rights. It 
shows that students are well aware of democracy and its features, and that around two- 
thirds of students at all three universities (most at UCT, least at UDSM) prefer democracy 
over other ways of governing their country. Moreover, a large majority of students (typically 
over 80%) reject all authoritarian regime types offered to them as alternatives to democracy. 
In conclusion the chapter shows, however, that only at one of the three universities can the 
majority of students be considered ‘committed democrats’ in terms of the definition 
proposed in chapter 1. Furthermore, considering the student surveys in relation to mass 
public data it shows that the students of the East African universities are considerably less 
committed to democracy than their age peers without higher education (HE) and even less 
committed than the Kenyan and Tanzanian mass publics. In contrast, the proportion of 
UCT students who qualify as committed democrats is much higher than that of the South 
African reference groups. Lastly, the analysis finds that student leadership and student 
activism have little, uneven and statistically insignificant impact on students’ commitment 
to democracy. 


Awareness of ‘democracy’ 


Democracy is not only theoretically a contested concept; it also means different things to 
different people. The Student Governance Surveys asked students to provide up to three 
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3.2.1 


3:2.2 


3.2.3 


different definitions of ‘democracy’ in their own words by asking: ‘What do you understand 
by the word “democracy”? Please provide up to three different ways in which you 


understand “democracy”.’ The responses were eventually analysed and coded in three 
ways. 


The first analysis simply notes whether a respondent provided at least one comprehensible 
answer, without actually enquiring into the content or validity of the definitions provided. In 
a second step, the content of the actual responses is analysed further and categorised in 
normative terms (whether a definition has positive or negative connotation) and, in a third 
step, the responses are analysed in theoretical terms. 


Ability to define ‘democracy’ 


With respect to the first concern, the survey finds that the great majority of respondents 
across all three universities (93.7%) are able to supply at least one comprehensible and 
valid response. Students at UCT (96%) and UDSM (95.5%) were slightly more willing/able 
to provide a definition of democracy than students at UON (89.5%).!° Between student 
leaders (SL) and students not in leadership (SNL), the variation was even smaller. Actually, 
slightly less SL (91.7%) provided a valid first definition than SNL (93.8%). Overall only 
about 7% of respondents were either unwilling or unable to say what democracy means. 
It is notable that almost a fifth of students provided a standard definition as their first 
response especially the familiar definition of democracy as ‘government by the people, for 
the people, of the people’. 


Positive and negative connotations 


When analysing the content of the responses from a normative perspective, it is evident 
that almost all the students provide definitions of democracy that carry a positive 
connotation (98.5%), implying that democracy is a good thing. Most prevalent are positive 
conceptions of democracy associated with political rights and freedoms, popular 
participation in government, equality, fairness, justice and good governance. In contrast, 
there are less than 1% of neutral conceptions of democracy (e.g. democracy as ‘a political 
system’), and even less (barely half a percentage) of responses carrying a negative 
connotation.'4 Only five responses involve a negative connotation, implying that democracy 
is a bad thing. For example, one student decried democracy as an ‘imperialism ideology’, 
another as ‘just a meaningless statement’ (compare Table 11 below). Students’ views (by 
connotation and university) are also Summarised in Figure 10 below. 


Students’ own understandings of democracy 


The open nature of the question ‘What do you understand by the word “democracy”?’ is 
meant to encourage students to conceptualise democracy in their own words and thus to 
provide a picture of the distinctive meanings that democracy carries among the students 


13 


14 


Variation between countries was weakly significant (Spearman’s rho 0.094**, significant at .001). All figures from weighted responses. 
N=1 200; Missing=0. 
N=1 200 Missing (no response, don’t know, not comprehensible)=80. 
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without imposing a particular framework or multiple choice of standard responses. The 
variety of student responses has been categorised post hoc in both normative and 
theoretical terms. The full set of responses across the three campuses is provided in Table 
11 (below). 


Table 11 Students’ understandings of democracy 
POSITIVE MEANINGS 


POSITIVE MEANINGS (cont.) 


Political Rights and Civil Freedoms 47 Socio-economic Development 1 
Freedom of speech 126 iil Benefits to citizens 2 zl 
Free and fair elections 83 7 Equal access to services 2 <1 
Freedom (general) 67 6 Improving living conditions 1 2l 
Majority rule 55 5 Other (e.g. education) 2 <l 
The right to vote 53 4 
Electoral choice 50 4 Good Governance 3 
Freedom to make decisions 43 4 Rule of law 22 2 
Political freedoms 43 4 Good governance 6 <1 
People elect govt 19 2 Transparency and accountability 6 2l 
Guaranteed human rights 12 1 Effective and efficient govt 2 al 
Multiparty system 9 <l Other (e.g. constitution) 3 =< 
Majority rule and minority rights 6 <l 

Other Positive Meanings 1 
Popular Part. and Deliberation 34 Friendly leadership, leadership 2 < 
Govt by, for, of the people 237 20 Opposite of dictatorship il < 
Popular part. in decision-making 60 5 It is very important 1 < 
Popular voice in political affairs 38 3 Other positive meanings 8 z 
People’s power 35 3 
Representation 18 2 NEUTRAL MEANINGS 1 
People-centred govt 8 <1 A political system 7 < 
Listening to the people 5 <1 Other neutral meanings 3 < 
People interact openly with govt 2 <l 
Deliberation and discussion 2 <l NEGATIVE MEANINGS <1 

It is just a statement 1 <l 
Equality, Fairness and Justice 6 Imperialism ideology i <1 
Equality 32 3 Other negative meanings 3 <l 
Freedom and equality 18 2 
Political equality 13 1 DON’T KNOW, NO ANSWER 7 
Fairness and justice etc. 11 =< No response (missing) 81 7 

| don’t understand 1 <1 

Frequency and percentage of first responses to the question: ‘What do you understand by the word “democracy”? Please provide up to 
hree different ways in which you understand “democracy”. 


N=1 200 Missing=0 


As Table 11 shows, most student responses (47%) involve a fairly liberal conception of 
democracy as a set of civil liberties, political rights, and related political (especially 
electoral) processes. The second biggest group of student responses sees democracy in 
terms of popular participation, deliberation and responsiveness to popular demands 
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(34%). The vast majority in the second group actually provide the standard definition of 
democracy mentioned above (i.e. democracy as ‘government by the people, for the people, 
of the people’). Democracy as a form of government involving aspects of good governance 
(e.g. rule of law, transparency) makes up most of the remaining positive conceptions of 
democracy provided by students. 


More substantive (rather than procedural) conceptions of democracy focused on equality 
are surprisingly scarce among the responses. Only just over 6% of students understand 
democracy in terms of substantive political goods such as equality, fairness and justice. 
Even fewer (<1%) understand it in terms of the provision of substantive socio-economic 
goods, for example as an improvement in people’s access to basic services or economic 
benefits. 


The surveys thus reveal that the students hold surprisingly procedural understandings of 
democracy, seeing democracy predominantly as a political system of rules. Whereas one 
large group of students emphasises popular participation in decision-making (34%), 
another group views democracy first as a set of political rights, freedoms and multi-party 
elections (47% of respondents). Implicit in these views is also that democracy is a good 
thing (as noted above); or at least, the responses do not imply a view of democracy as 
something bad. For the purposes of the analyses that follow, these findings also mean that 
the vast majority of students in the survey can be trusted to have a fairly good understanding 
of what democracy is and is not. These findings are also confirmed in other survey questions. 


Table 12 Students’ understandings of democracy by university 


University o, 
` % of 
Conception of democracy I 
Nairobi Cape Town Dar es Salaam tota 
Political rights and civil freedoms 55% 51% 36% 47% 


Popular participation and deliberation 


23% 


25% 


54% 


34% 


Equality, fairness and justice 


4% 


15% 


1% 


6% 


Good governance 


4% 


2% 


5% 


3% 


Socio-economic development 


1% 


% 


Other positive conceptions 


1% 


2% 


% 


Neutral conceptions 


1% 


1% 


% 


Negative conceptions 


1% 


1% 


% 


Don’t know, no answer 


13% 


4% 


4% 


7% 


=1 200 


The analysis of student responses by university reveals some significant differences of 
emphasis (see Table 12 and Figure 10). The majority of students from the University of 
Nairobi (55%) define democracy as political rights and freedoms, followed by 23% who 
define it in terms of popular participation and deliberation. At the University of Cape Town, 
the distribution is similar to the University of Nairobi, whereby a majority of students define 
democracy as political rights and freedoms (51%), followed by a second sizable group that 
defines it mostly in participatory and deliberative terms (25%). In addition, there are 15% 
of UCT students who define democracy in terms of equality, fairness and justice. It can be 
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argued that this latter group of students from UCT that equate democracy with ‘equality’ 
(and to a lesser extent fairness and justice) are reflective of the country’s historical 
experience where the 1994 democratic watershed also introduced political equality. With 
only 4% at UON and 1% at UDSM defining democracy in these terms, there is clearly a 
difference of emphasis evident among the South African students surveyed. In contrast, 
the emphasis of responses by students from UDSM is distinctly on a participatory and 
deliberative conception of democracy (54% of respondents). Democracy as political rights 
and freedoms is only the first choice of a third of UDSM students. 


Among the Kenyan and South African students, a more liberal conception of democracy is 
therefore prevalentthan among Tanzanians, who express more participatory understandings 
of democracy. While over half of the students at UDSM conceive of democracy in 
participatory terms, at UON and UCT only about a quarter do so. Conversely, over half of 
respondents at UON (55%) and UCT (51%) name in their first response the rights and 
freedoms typically associated with liberal democracy; at UDSM only just over a third of 
students do so. Clearly, some variation in the student responses between the campuses 
may be explained by looking at national political trajectories. For instance, while the notion 
of democracy as ‘majority rule’ (>5% overall) is largely absent in the Tanzanian responses, 
it derives mostly from responses from Kenyan students (9%) and South African students 
(6%). Conversely, the notion of democracy as a system enshrining equality is largely 
distinct to the South Africans, for the reasons motivated above. The variations in the 
student responses can be seen graphically illustrated in Figure 10.'° 


Essential components of democracy 


Another way of considering students’ understanding of democracy is to ask them what 
features are essential for a country to be called a ‘democracy’. Here, the survey provides 
a list of elements of classic liberal democracy (i.e. ‘majority rule’; ‘freedom of speech’; 
‘regular elections’; ‘multi-party elections’) and a number of more substantive potential 
features of democracy associated, for instance, with social democracy (i.e. ‘shelter’, ‘food 
and water for all’; ‘jobs for everyone’; ‘equality in education’; ‘a small income gap between 
rich and poor’). Thus, unlike in the previous question, where students were given an open- 
ended question, here students are provided with a multiple choice of potential features of 
democracy. 


When analysing students’ responses to the question, two main observations can be made. 
Firstly, when confronted with a ‘wish list of democracy goodies’, the vast majority of 
students (around 80%) seem happy to consider all of them as ‘absolutely essential’ or at 
least ‘somewhat important’ for a country to be called a democracy. Despite what appears 
here as limited discernment, there is, however, some variation in the extent of support for 
the individual features offered. The highest mean scores are received by ‘basic necessities 
for everyone’ (mean=2.58) and ‘equality in education’ (mean=2.56). This surprising 
preference for socio-economic goods is followed only in third and fourth place by distinct 
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Unfortunately, Round 4 of the Afrobarometer did not include this question and the responses in the Student Governance Surveys can 
therefore not be compared to those of the public in general. 
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Figure 10 Students’ understandings of democracy by university 


Don't know, no answer Good governance 
Negative conceptions Equality, fairness and justice 
Neutral conceptions i Popular participation and deliberation 
Other postive conceptions E Political rights and civil freedoms 
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political goods, that is, ‘complete freedom for anyone to criticise government’ (mean=2.51), 
‘regular elections’ and ‘majority rule’ (both means=2.45) (compare Table 13). 


Table 13 Essential features of democracy 


Mean N Valid Std. Deviation 
Basic necessities like shelter, food and water for everyone 2.58 1134 19 
Equality in education 2.56 1134 .80 
Complete freedom to criticise government 2.51 28 5 
Majority rule 2.45 i tes 85 
Regular elections 2.45 1124 85 
Multi-party democracy 2.42 i 27 92 
Jobs for everyone 2.28 32 89 
A small income gap between rich and poor 2.19 1135 1.04 
Central tendency values and dispersion of responses to the question: ‘In order for a country to be called a “democracy”, please tell me 


which ones of the following features do you think is essential or not important at all?’ Responses on Likert scale O=not at all important; 
1=not very important; 2=somewhat important; 3=absolutely important. 
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Therefore, even though students define democracy in rather liberal and procedural terms 
when not prompted (i.e. in their own words), it is evident that once they are confronted 
with a tempting wishlist, the tendency is towards more substantive elements of democracy 
associated with social equality. Universal access to basic necessities and equality in 
education, have apparently the greatest appeal. However, overall the least support (and 
greatest dispersion) can be observed in the response to purely economic goods offered, 
that is, ‘full employment’ (mean=2.28) and ‘income equality’ (mean=2.19). Are these 
latter choices — while still considered as important for a democracy — perhaps too unrealistic 
to attain even from a students’ perspective? 


When considering the student responses by university a number of anomalies emerge 
(see Table 14). It can be seen that despite the emphasis on democracy as ‘equality’ 
observed in the UCT responses (above), UCT students are now the least likely of the three 
student groups to consider socio-economic equality as ‘absolutely essential’. The emphasis 
is rather on multi-party competition and elections. Conversely, it is the students at the 
University of Nairobi who emerge as the most supportive of substantial socio-economic 
outcomes as absolutely essential features of democracy (rather than their poorer 
counterparts at UDSM). And lastly, Tanzanian students appear now as the champions of 
democracy as ‘majority rule’ while without having being prompted in the earlier question, 
this notion of democracy was largely absent in the UDSM sample. 


Table 14 Essential features of democracy by university 


University 
Total 
Nairobi Cape Town Dar es Salaam 
Majority rule 62% 54% 72% 63% 


Complete freedom for everyone to criticize the government 


64% 


63% 


64% 


64% 


Regular elections 


59% 


81% 


51% 


64% 


At least two political parties competing with each other 


56% 


84% 


55% 


65% 


Having necessities like shelter, food and water for everyone 


85% 


65% 


68% 


73% 


Jobs for everyone 


62% 


44% 


48% 


52% 


Equality in education 


78% 


65% 


70% 


71% 


Small income gap between rich and poor 


72% 


36% 


54% 


54% 


‘In order for a country to be called a “democracy”, please tell me which ones of the following features do you think is essential or not 


important at all?’ 
% ‘Absolutely essential’ 


3.3 Preference for democracy over other regime types 


3.3.1 Support for democracy 


Students at the Universities of Cape Town, Dar es Salaam and Nairobi do not only 
understand what democracy is; they also show preference for democracy over non- 
democratic forms of government. Seven in ten respondents across the three campuses 
(69%) are supportive of democracy, saying that in their opinion, ‘Democracy is preferable 
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to any other kind of government’. This figure is equivalent to that reported by the Africa- 
wide Afrobarometer surveys (Gyimah-Boadi & Armah Attoh 2009). 


Table 15 Preference for democracy by university 


University 
Total 
Nairobi Cape Town Dar es Salaam 
266 279 246 791 
Democracy is preferable to any other kind of government 
70.4% 72.3% 65.3% 69.3% 
85 79 78 242 
In some circumstances a non-democratic government can be preferred 
22.5% 20.5% 20.7% 21.2% 
27 28 53 108 
For someone like me it doesn’t matter what kind of government we have 
7.1% 7.3% 14.1% 9.5% 
Total (N valid) 378 386 377 1141 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
% and count of ‘Which statement is closest to your opinion?’ 
As Table 15 shows, the cross-country figures mask significant differences between the 


3:3:2 


student bodies of the three universities. Students at the University of Cape Town are 
marginally more supportive of democracy (72%) than students at the University of Nairobi 
(70%). At Dar es Salaam University, 65% of students explicitly prefer democracy. However, 
the lower support for democracy there does not immediately translate into greater 
preference for non-democratic government; rather the number of students at UDSM who 
express indifference towards the question is almost double than that in Nairobi and in 
Cape Town. In other questions (below) it will be shown, however, that the students in Dar 
es Salaam seem to be slightly more inclined towards non-democratic government than 
their peers in Kenya and South Africa. 


The within-country comparison of the student survey results with their peers from the 
same age cohort who do not have higher education and with the mass public at large 
shows that in Kenya and Tanzania, the university student preference towards democracy 
closely resembles that of their (countrywide) age cohort, but is significantly lower than 
preference for democracy by Kenyans and Tanzanians at large. The UCT students, in 
contrast, emerge as ‘champions of democracy’ within their age cohort and, to a lesser 
extent, in comparison to mass public opinion (compare Figure 11). 


Rejection of non-democratic alternatives 


The corollary to questions of the extent to which students understand the idea of 
‘democracy’ and its diverse features and express preference for democratic rule is the 
question how much they also reject authoritarian alternatives to democracy which may 
present themselves or have been part of the political history of their country or its 
neighbours. To assess this question, the Student Governance Survey asked students to 
express their approval/disapproval of three non-democratic regime types: one-party rule; 
military rule; and presidential strongman rule. 
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Figure 11 Students’ preference for democracy in comparative perspective 


Always prefer democracy Always prefer democracy 
Mass public age cohort Mass public all 


Always prefer democracy 
Student surveys 


80 


78% 


Percentage 


Kenya Tanzania South Africa 


Question: ‘Which of these three statements is closest to your opinion? 1. Democracy is preferable to any other kind 
of government; 2. In some circumstances a non-democratic government can be preferable; 3. For someone like me, 
it doesn’t matter what form of government we have.’ 


% = ‘Democracy is preferable’. Source mass public data: Afrobarometer. 


Table 16 Rejection of non-democratic alternatives by university 


University 
Nairobi Cape Town Dar es Salaam 
Reject one-party rule 80% 84% 81% 82% 
Reject military rule 90% 94% 77% 87% 
Reject president strongman rule 97% 93% 89% 93% 


Question: ‘There are many ways to govern a country. Would you approve of the following alternative? (1) If only one party is allowed to 
stand for an election and hold office; (2) If the army comes in to govern the country; (3) If elections and parliament are abolished so that 
he president can decide everything’. % ‘Strongly disapprove’ / ‘Disapprove’. 

N=1 200 Missing=84 


Table 16 shows that overall, presidential strongman rule receives the highest rejection by 
students (93% disapproval); followed by disapproval of military rule (87%) and one-party 
rule (82%). Conversely, almost 12% of respondents across the three campuses would 
‘approve’ or even ‘strongly approve’ of one-party rule. 


Variations in student responses between the three campuses and in comparison to the 
mass sample are shown in Figure 12 to Figure 14. As illustrated in Figure 12, 90% of the 
UON students reject military rule, which is only marginally lower than Kenyans in general 
and their age cohort (94% rejection each). In South Africa, military rule is rejected by a far 
greater majority of UCT students (94% ‘disapprove/strongly disapprove’) than their age 
peers without higher education (only 59% reject) and than South Africans in general (68% 
reject). UDSM students are least disapproving of military rule of the three student bodies; 
yet still over 77% of Dar es Salaam students reject military rule (against almost 13% of 
students at UDSM who would approve of a military regime). UDSM students are not only 
less critical of military rule than their student peers in Nairobi and Cape Town, they are also 
significantly less critical of military rule than Tanzanians of their age cohort (88% reject) 
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Figure 12 Students’ rejection of military rule in comparative perspective 


Reject military rule 
Mass public all 


Reject military rule 
Student surveys 


Reject military rule 
Mass public age cohort 
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Kenya Tanzania South Africa 


Question: ‘There are many ways to govern a country. Would you approve/disapprove 
of the following alternatives? The army comes in to govern the country?’ 


% = disapprove/strongly disapprove. Source mass public data: Afrobarometer Round 4 data. 


and the Tanzanian public in general, of which 90% reject the army coming in to govern the 
country. 


With respect to one-party rule (Figure 13 below), students appear more critical than their 
age cohort without university education and mass publics in general. Only in Kenya is the 
proportion of the public and students who reject one-party rule the same (80% each). In 
Tanzania and South Africa, however, significantly more students than nationals reject this 
alternative to multi-party democracy. At UDSM, 81% of students disapprove of one party 


Figure 13 Students’ rejection of one-party rule in comparative perspective 
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Question: ‘There are many ways to govern a country. Would you approve/disapprove of the following 
alternatives? Only one political party is allowed to stand for election and hold office?’ 
% = disapprove/strongly disapprove. Source mass public data: Afrobarometer Round 4 data. 
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rule (against only 65% of their age cohort and 63% of the mass public). At UCT 84% of 
students reject one-party rule (as against only 57% of their age cohort and 63% of the 
South African public in general). 


The relatively low disapproval of one-party rule by the mass publics of Tanzania and South 
Africa could be seen as a tacit endorsement of the dominant party system by a large 
section in the respective countries; while the higher disapproval of it by students could be 
seen conversely as their disapproval of the dominant status of the ruling party. Moreover, 
UCT students again emerge as considerably more anti-non-democratic rule than their age 
cohort and the South African public. 


Lastly, as far as presidential strongman rule is concerned (Figure 14), the vast majority of 
students reject this alternative overwhelmingly (UON 97%; UCT 93%; UDSM 89%). The 
high rejection of strongman rule among the East African students is in keeping with the 
sentiment of the respective age cohorts. UON students’ rejection of presidential rule is, 
however, significantly higher than that of the Kenyan public (89%); while that of UDSM 
students is only marginally lower than that of Tanzanians in general (91%). In contrast 
UCT students again emerge as considerably more democratic than their age peers nation- 
wide (of which only 57% reject strongman rule) and also more democratic than South 
Africans in general (only 64% reject strongman rule). 


Figure 14 Students’ rejection of one-man rule in comparative perspective 


Reject strongman rule 
Student surveys 
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Kenya Tanzania South Africa 


Question: ‘There are many ways to govern a country. Would you approve/disapprove of the following alternatives? 
Elections and Parliament/National Assembly are abolished so that the president/Prime minister can decide everything?’ 


% = disapprove/strongly disapprove. Source mass public data: Afrobarometer Round 4 data. 


The lack of explicit disapproval of authoritarian forms of rule does not automatically 
translate into expressed support for them. Of the three alternatives, student support is 
highest for single-party rule; at UON 14% of respondents ‘approve/strongly approve’ of this 
form of rule, followed by 12% of UDSM students, and 9% at UCT. The least explicit support 
across all campuses is for rule by a presidential strong man (<3%). It receives no support 
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3.4 


from the students in Kenya (<1%), from those in South Africa (<2%), and very little in 
Tanzania (6%). 


Looking at all three non-democratic alternatives combined, the survey finds that there is 
no significant difference in the attitudes of students in Tanzania and in Kenya compared 
to the mass public (average rejection at 82% and 89% respectively), but that there is a big 
difference between UCT students and South Africans in general. UCT students appear 
distinctly more disapproving of any kind of non-democratic rule than the South African 
public. While 90% of UCT students reject non-democratic rule, only 58% of their age 
cohort without university education in the mass public do so, which is even less than the 
South African mass public in general (of which 65% reject it). It is at once shocking that 
only just over half of 20-23 year old South Africans without higher education reject non- 
democratic forms of rule, and encouraging that among UCT students the proportion who 
disapprove of authoritarian rule is overwhelmingly high (90%). 


Demand for political freedoms 


The pursuit of multi-party democracy requires a number of basic political freedoms to 
operate successfully. Key among them is: freedom of speech, freedom of the press and 
freedom of association. The Student Governance Surveys investigated student support for 
these freedoms by asking them to agree/disagree with positive and negative statements 
that indicate the presence or absence of a particular freedom. 


Several observations can be made from the data (see Table 17). It is evident that the 
majority of the students (in some cases a vast majority) reject or even strongly reject all 
statements that suggest government should be able to curtail free speech, freedom of 
association and press freedom. Overall 86% of students reject government interference in 
press freedom; 73% reject the banning of organisations that go against government’s 
views; and 69% reject governmental limitations on free speech. 


However, the corollary positive statements that suggest unfettered political freedoms 
receive more varied levels of support. Generally speaking, the students more strongly 
disagree with statements that limit political freedoms than they agree with unfettered rights 
to free speech, free association and press freedom. This suggests a rather nuanced 
demand for these freedoms; a demand which may actually be compatible with the earlier 
observations of the students’ understandings of democracy, whereby democracy is not 
simply conceived as a political system of rights and freedoms but one which also involves 
citizen participation in decision-making (and perhaps other kinds of citizen duties?). This 
combination actually evokes more republican notions of citizenship which classically 
involve not only freedoms and rights but also corollary duties and constraints on individual 
freedoms in the interest of the common good. Table 17 provides a detailed overview of 
students’ demand for freedom by campus and across all campuses. 
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Table 17 Students’ demand for political freedoms 


Freedom of speech 


University 


Nairobi 


Cape 
Town 


Dar es 
Salaam 


Total / 
N valid 


‘Government should not allow the expression of political views 69% 
Negative that are fundamentally different from the views of the 70% 81% 55% z 
Aae 3 3 146 
majority’. % disagree / disagree strongly 
Positive ‘People should be able to speak their minds about politics 82% 80% 81% 81% 
free of government influence’. % agree / agree strongly 144 
Freedom of association 
‘Government should be able to ban any organisation that goes 6 5 6 73% 
Negaiie against its views’. % disagree / disagree strongly Ws BANE De 1136 
‘People should be able to start and join any organisation they 49% 
Positive like, whether the government approves it or not’. % agree / 34% 70% 43% ae 
agree strongly 
Freedom of press 
5 ‘Government should be able to close newspapers that print a 6 5 86% 
Needle stories it does not like’ % disagree / disagree strongly Se Es SE 1141 
‘The news media should be free to publish any story that they 82% 
Positive see fit without fear of being shut down’. 79% 84% 84% 1 i46 
% agree / agree strongly 
Question: ‘Do you agree or disagree with the following statements? %=demand for freedom 
Table 18 Demand for freedom index by country and university 
Mean N Valid Std.Dev. 
Kenya UON students 2.21 315 .4822 
Age cohort 2.14 157 7759 
Mass public 2.04 1104 768 
South Africa UCT students 2.42 374 4657 
Age cohort 2.07 312 731 
Mass public 2.17 2 400 .688 
Tanzania UDSM students 2.11 361 4804 
Age cohort 1.67 162 786 
Mass public 1.64 1 208 804 


O = demand for complete unfreedom; 3 = demand for perfect freedom 


From Table 17 and Table 18 it can also be seen that overall respondents at the University 
of Cape Town have consistently the highest demand for all three freedoms. Support for 
unfettered press freedom is highest (support ranges between 84-88%), followed by 
demand for freedom of association (70-84%) and free speech (80-81%). On the mean 
scale of Table 18 where O = perfect demand for government restrictions/unfreedom and 3 
= perfect demand for freedoms, students at UCT have by far the highest mean score of 
2.42. They also demand all political freedoms far more than their 20-23 year age peers 
who are not in higher education, and more likely than South Africans in general. 
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3.5.1 


Second highest is the demand for political freedom by students of the University of Nairobi. 
Of them 79-88% demand press freedom and 70-82% demand free speech, but UON 
students seem to be more sceptical towards unfettered freedom of association (Support 
ranges between 34—78%). On the mean scale Table 18, UON students score a mean value 
of 2.21 in their demand for political freedoms as against 2.07 of their age cohort and 2.17 
of the Kenyan public overall. 


Except for a high demand for unrestricted press freedom (82-84%), students from the 
University of Dar es Salaam have mixed feelings towards unfettered free speech (support 
range 55-81%) and only about half support unlimited freedom of association (43-57%). 
On the mean scale, UDSM students score 2.11; their age cohort and Tanzanians in general 
are, however, far less likely to support unfettered political freedoms (scoring 1.67 and 1.64 
respectively on the mean scale). The latter means that only just over half of Tanzanians 
(51.1%) demand political freedoms above granting government the right to make drastic 
restrictions (such as closing critical newspapers, banning organisations, and prohibiting 
the expression of unpopular views). It is also significant that the standard deviation is far 
wider in the mass samples than the more ‘compact’ student samples. 


Students as committed democrats? 


It has been shown that a vast majority of students at the Universities of Cape Town, Dar es 
Salaam and Nairobi understand what democracy is, support democracy and reject various 
alternative, non-democratic forms of government. However, can these students be 
considered ‘committed democrats’? And if so, is political participation a useful determinant 
that can help explain their commitment? 


Commitment to democracy by university 


The notion of ‘committed democrats’ defines those respondents who have consistently 
displayed high demand for democracy in that they ‘always prefer democracy’ and ‘always 
reject non-democratic regime alternatives’ when offered the choice. These requirements, 
which are measured by four different indicators in the questionnaire, represent a rather 
stringent set of requirements. Table 19 indicates that consistent demand for democracy 
among students of the three surveyed universities is such that only at the University of 
Cape Town can the majority of the students (54%) be called committed democrats. At the 
University of Nairobi only 45% of the respondents consistently demand democracy and 
always reject any kind of authoritarian government, and at the University of Dar es Salaam 
the corresponding number of students is even lower with only 36% committed democrats. 
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Table 19 Committed democrats by university 


University 
Nairobi Cape Town Dar es Salaam 
Count 181 217 146 543 
Yes 
% 45% 54% 36% 45% 
Committed democrat? 
Count 219 183 254 657 
No 
% 55% 46% 64% 55% 
Count 400 400 400 1 200 
Total 
% within 100% 100% 100% 100% 
=1 200 Missing=0 


The findings of Table 19 thus mirror the earlier findings that UCT students most consistently 
prefer democracy and reject non-democratic government (followed by UON students), 
while UDSM students are more often ambiguous or less clearly committal. Putting the 
student figures into national perspective provides a way of interpreting the data. 


3.5.2 Commitment to democracy in national comparative perspective 


Once students’ commitment to democracy is looked at within the context of the mass 
public opinion surveys of their countries, it emerges that the UCT students’ views are more 
likely an ‘outlier’ as their results are widely divergent from their respective comparative 
samples (but more comparative work would be needed to pronounce strongly on that). As 
Figure 15 indicates, overall, the East African students emerge as considerably less 
committed to democracy than their respective mass publics, while their respective age 
cohorts without higher education in the mass public straddle the two extremes. Thus, 
whereas only 45% of UON students qualify as committed democrats, it is 55% in the same 
Kenyan age cohort and 63% of Kenyans in general who would qualify. Similarly in Tanzania, 
only 36% of UDSM students can be defined as committed democrats, while the 
corresponding figure is 43% among their age reference group and 46% among Tanzanians 
in general. On the basis of these comparisons it could be argued that if anything, high 
levels of education and youthfulness seems to contribute to /ess commitment to democracy. 


Figure 15 Committed democrats 


Committed democrats Committed democrats 
Mass public age cohort Mass public all 


Committed democrats 
Student surveys 


Percentage 


Kenya Tanzania South Africa 


N valid Students=1 200; N valid Afrobarometer Mass Publics: KNY=1 104; TZN=1 208; SA=2 400. 
N valid Afrobarometer Age cohorts: KNY=157; TZN=162; SA=312. 
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3.5.3 


The UCT students turn out to be pro-democratic ‘outliers’ not only in the inter-university 
but also in the intra-country comparison. While 54% of UCT students are committed 
democrats, only 35% of South Africans in general can be defined as such, and even less 
of the youthful South African age cohort without higher education, where only 32% are 
consistently committed to democracy. The low figures among South African youth (other 
than UCT students) derive from the combination of a much lower rejection of non- 
democratic alternatives, and lower expressed preference for democracy. Thus, less than 
60% of the South African 20-22 age cohort without higher education reject single party 
rule (57%), military rule (59%), or presidential dictatorship (57%) while the comparative 
figures among UCT students range between 84% to 94%. Additionally, there is also a 
higher preference for democracy per se among UCT students (UCT students: 72%; 
national age cohort without higher education 65%; SA mass sample 67%) (compare 
Figure 11 to Figure 14). 


Political participation and commitment to democracy 


Is political participation among the determinants what makes a committed democrat? In 
order to test this, we considered two related hypotheses. Firstly we tested whether formal 
student leaders were significantly more (or less) committed to democracy than other 
students. 


Table 20 Student leaders as committed democrats? 


Student leader 


University 
Yes 
Nairobi Committed democrat 
No 55% 58% 55% 
Yes 54% 57% 54% 
Cape Town Committed democrat 
No 46% 43% 46% 
Yes 36% 37% 36% 
Dar es Salaam Committed democrat 
No 64% 63% 64% 
=1 200 Missing=0 


Table 20 shows that there is a fairly even distribution of commitment to democracy between 
student leaders and students not in leadership across all categories within countries. It is 
noteworthy that student leaders at the University of Cape Town emerge as the most 
committed to democracy of all the student groups, while students not in leadership at the 
University of Dar es Salaam are least likely committed democrats. Thus, overall, student 
leaders at UDSM and UCT, but not those at UON, emerge as slightly more committed to 
democracy than the students whom they represent on their respective campuses. 
However, the correlation shows that the relationship between formal involvement in student 
leadership and commitment to democracy is overall not statistically significant. 


A second simple bivariate test related to political participation was performed to see 
whether student activists, and particularly students who had attended one or more 
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demonstration or protest marches in the past year, were significantly more (or less) 
committed to democracy than students who had stayed away from political activism. 


Table 21 Student activists as committed democrats? 


University Student activist 
No Yes 
Yes 45% 52% 47% 
Nairobi Committed democra 
No 55% A8% 53% 
Yes 55% 58% 55% 
Cape Town Committed democra 
No 45% 42% 45% 
Yes 36% 39% 37% 
Dar es Salaam Committed democra 
No 64% 61% 63% 
Question: ‘Have you been involved in any of the following activities in the past year?’ 
Choice D: ‘Attended a demonstration or protest march.’ 
Yes=‘Yes, | was involved’; ‘Often’ / ‘Several times’ / ‘Once or twice’. No=‘No’ 
=1 200 Missing=37 


Table 21 shows that there is some noteworthy variation of commitment to democracy 
between student activists and students not involved in protest activity. In all three 
universities, student activists are marginally more likely to be committed democrats. The 
difference is greatest among students in Nairobi, where 52% of student activists are 
committed democrats as against 45% of non-activists. Cape Town student activists also 
emerge as being most likely committed to democracy like the formal student leaders; and 
students of the University of Dar es Salaam not involved in political protests and 
demonstrations are the least likely committed democrats. However, the correlation shows 
that the relationship between involvement in protests and commitment to democracy is 
overall not statistically significant and no related variables have been controlled for. 


3.5.4 Explaining commitment to democracy 


Table 22 provides the results of an attempt to explain different levels of commitment to 
democracy among the students. A number of models were tested including different 
independent variables. The model displayed in Table 22 includes social background and 
academic variables; variables relating to students’ demand for democracy and perception 
of supply of democracy; cognitive engagement and political participation variables; as well 
as other variables (as noted beneath the table). The dependent variable is in all cases a 
five point index (0-4) measuring students’ expressed commitment to democracy 
(measured as ‘prefers democracy’ and ‘rejects military rule’, ‘ejects one-party rule’, 
‘ejects presidential dictatorship’, as above).!© 


Cognitive awareness variables are the most promising predictors of commitment to 
democracy. Particularly, political awareness of institutions and incumbents positively 
contributes to commitment to democracy in both the UON and UCT cases (and when 
considering all students). It is also interesting to note that use of news media contributes 


16 Factor analysis extracted a single unrotated factor (Eigen value 1.989) that explains 49.7% of total variance of the four items. Index 
reliability (Cronbach's Alpha = 0.567) (N=1 411). Factor analysis and reliability analysis were also performed for all other indices that 
were constructed (indices of independent variables). 
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3.6 


negatively (albeit very little) to commitment to democracy at UON and lesser at UDSM. 
This contradicts findings from mass public data (e.g. Mattes & Mughogho 2010). Of the 
political participation and attitudes to civil society variables, voting in previous elections 
(national elections in Kenya, and student elections at UCT) has small positive effects on 
commitment to democracy. Statistically significant but very small effects are also found 
among social background variables (male and urban), perceptions of trust (negative 
effect) and trust in state institutions (negative effect) in some samples. Overall, Table 22 
shows very little commonality in what may explain commitment to democracy in the three 
student bodies apart from the reported effects of political awareness. The explanatory 
power of the model overall is weak in all three cases. 


The most important interesting finding from Table 22 is perhaps what does not emerge as 
significant. As has been noted above, involvement in formal student leadership (measured 
categorically yes/no) is not a statistically significant predictor for commitment to democracy 
in any of the three universities. Neither do any of the more sophisticated indices of student 
political participation emerge as a significant predictor of commitment to democracy (i.e. 
involvement in formal student leadership index; involvement in activist student politics 
index). Moreover, the type of funding for university studies that could serve as a potential 
class proxy (especially in the UCT case, see chapter 2), emerged as not significant in all 
cases. Neither did faculty of study (albeit only measured in terms of the three different 
aculty clusters noted in chapter 2) emerge as a significant predictor of democratic 
commitment. 


Summary and conclusion 


This chapter has considered students’ demand for democracy and freedom. It has shown 
that students are well acquainted with democracy as a political system involving popular 
participation in decision-making, multi-party elections, and a necessary set of political 
rights and freedoms. Over two-thirds of students prefer democracy to any other regime 
type and typically over 80% reject any or all offered non-democratic regime alternatives. 
At the same time demand for freedoms important in a democracy (like press freedom, free 
speech and freedom of association) is also high, albeit with some reservations. 


Using the notion of ‘committed democrat’ as a touchstone, it emerges that only a minority 
of UON and UDSM students can be described as committed democrats. Moreover, they 
emerge as /ess committed to democracy than their national age cohort without higher 
education and less committed than Kenyans and Tanzanians in general, respectively. 
Indeed, of all the samples, the Kenyan public appears as ‘champions of democracy’, that 
is, the most committed to democracy (as almost two-thirds qualify as ‘committed 
democrats’). While UCT students are not as committed to democracy as the Kenyan 
public, they are the most committed student group in the inter-university comparison, and 
in the intra-South African comparison, they are by far more committed to democracy than 
their age reference group. With regard to higher education’s contribution to commitment 
to democracy per se, the findings of the Student Governance Surveys therefore paint a 
mixed picture that partially confirms the findings of Mattes and Mughogho (2010). Lastly, 
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a simple test as to whether student political participation (in the form of formal student 
leadership on-campus or off-campus activism) helps in explaining students’ commitment 
to democracy has so far not yielded statistically significant results. Among all the variables 
tested, only cognitive awareness (interest in public affairs, awareness of political 
incumbents and institutions at national and/or student/university level) have a markedly 
positive effect on commitment to democracy, while news media use has a negative effect 
(in contradistinction to Mattes and Mughogho's findings). The attempt of explaining 
commitment (or rather support) for democracy is pursued further in the following chapters. 


Overall this chapter on students’ demand of democracy does not present a very rosy 
picture. In the Kenyan and Tanzanian cases, not even half of the upcoming, young and 
highly educated citizens represented by the students at UON and UDSM are consistently 
committed to democracy; and while just over half of UCT students qualify as ‘committed 
democrats’ they, in turn, appear as pro-democratic ‘outliers’ in the midst of a less educated 
peer group (and mass public) that is considerably less committed to democracy. 


Chapter 4 
Students’ Perception of the Supply of 
Democracy and Democratic 

Consolidation 


4.1 


Introduction 


While students’ attitudes towards democracy in general may be ambiguous and somewhat 


difficult to interpret, their views of the current politica 


regime are more likely deeply 


grounded in their personal experiences and perceptions of politics in their country. How 
do students view the present political systems of Kenya, South Africa and Tanzania? Does 


the way government works in these countries actually sa 


isfy students’ political demands? 


In chapter two it was noted that all three political systems are variably considered as 


‘flawed democracies’ or even ‘hybrid democracies’ in in 


ernational comparison. All three 


countries have experience of a single dominant party system; all students have experienced 
multi-party elections in their lifetime (and many have participated therein). Nonetheless, 
the broader political context within which the three student groups grew up is rather 


different. 


e The UON students lived the majority of their lives under the (semi-authoritarian) 
government of Daniel Arap Moi; they were about eight years old when Moi introduced 
multi-party elections and 18 years old when Moi eventually left office and KANU lost 
the 2002 election. By the time of the 2007/2008 post-election violence, they were in 
their early twenties, and, as will be seen, their responses have been shaped profoundly 


by this dramatic political crisis and its aftermath. 


e Most UDSM students, in contrast, have never lived through significant political turmoil 
(unless they hail from Zanzibar) and have never experienced a change of ruling party. 


Most of them were born when Julius Nyerere was 


still president of Tanzania; they 


were teenagers when multi-partyism was reintroduced and 22 years old when the 


current president took office. 


e Most of the UCT students are little older than the 1990 cohort of ‘Mandela’s children’; 
most of them were born in the late 1980s. They were about four years old when 
‘apartheid’ ended in 1990, about eight years old in 1994 and they have lived for most 
of their schooling years under ANC rule. Being at UCT, most of them are likely to have 
lived very privileged lives and attended the best (and racially integrated) schools of 


the country. 
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4.2 


What are the perspectives of these highly educated young African students on the politics 
of their young democracies? Do they concur with international observers about the extent 
to which their country is a democracy? Are they the ‘critical citizens’ who evaluate the 
existing supply of key democratic features such as free and fair elections with a certain 
suspicion? And how do the views of students from different universities and countries 
compare with each other and with the views of their respective mass publics and those of 
their less educated peer group in their home countries? 


This chapter first investigates students’ perception of freeness and fairness of elections; 
their opinion as to the extent to which their country is a democracy; students’ satisfaction 
with current regime performance, and the extent to which multi-party democracy has 
delivered more political freedoms. The findings of the chapter add a student perspective 
on the extent to which the three countries can be considered democracies. It concludes 
by analysing students’ views in terms of the notion of ‘transformative democrat’. 
Transformative democrats are defined as those students who always prefer democracy, 
are critical of the current extent of democracy in their country and impatient for regime 
change in that they are ready to try something else. 


The study shows that almost two-thirds of UON students would readily support democratic 
transformation in their country; a figure which can be understood when looking at the 
extent of disequilibrium between the Kenya’s students’ demand for democracy and their 
perception of its supply. At UDSM, just under half and at UCT about 40% of students 
would also endorse trying out something else within a context of high demand for 
democracy and a critical evaluation of current regime performance. Furthermore, the 
chapter notes continued disparity between the East Africans and the South Africans. UCT 
students are generally more satisfied with the way different aspects of democracy work in 
their country than students on the other two campuses. Thus, despite high demand for 
democracy, a large proportion of UCT students do not see the need for any urgent and 
drastic change in the South African political system. 


Perception of the current regime 


As a way of evaluating the supply of democracy of the current regime, the Student 
Governance Survey asked students to consider the following questions: How would you 
rate the freeness and fairness of the last national general election?; How much of a 
democracy is [your country] today?; and Overall, how satisfied are you with the way 
democracy works in [your country]? While the first question refers to a key feature of 
modern representative (or elite-competitive) multi-party democracy, the latter two are 
more general. In combination, students’ responses to these questions reveal a young 
highly educated citizenry that is extremely critical of current regime performance and 
generally less convinced of its democratic nature than their compatriots. 


CHAPTER 4 STUDENTS’ PERCEPTION OF THE SUPPLY OF DEMOCRACY AND DEMOCRATIC CONSOLIDATION 


4.2.1 Freeness and fairness of elections 


Given the centrality of the electoral process in the operation of modern democracies, 
perceptions of the freeness and fairness of the elections are an important way to gauge the 
popular legitimacy that an electoral regime enjoys. In the Student Governance Survey, 
students were asked to rate the freeness and fairness of the last national general election. 
The question was asked irrespective of whether a student had actually voted in the last 
election or not. 


The survey finds that overall only 41% of the students (N valid=1 166) consider the 
previous national election ‘completely free and fair’ or ‘free and fair, but with minor 
problems’. The majority of students rated the previous elections as flawed in serious ways 
(compare Table 23). 


Table 23 Free and fair elections? 


University 


Nairobi Cape Town Dar es Salaam 


Completely free and fair | 2% 27% 8% | 12% 

Free and fair but with minor problems | 5% 47% 36% | 29% 

Free and fair with major problems | 18% 11% 22% | 17% 

Not free and fair | 70% 4% 28% | 34% 

Don't know | 4% 11% 7% | 7% 
Question: ‘How would you rate the freeness and fairness of the last national general election?’ 

=1 200 Missing=35 


Table 23 illustrates why such a large proportion of students rate the freeness and fairness 
of their last national election so badly. The effect is predominantly due to the responses of 
the Kenyan students, who overwhelmingly (88%) reject the last general election (November 
2007), as riddled with ‘major problems’/not free and fair’. The 2007 presidential election 
in Kenya is widely considered as flawed. By contrast, the last South African general election 
(parliamentary election, April 2009) is considered by almost three quarters of UCT students 
as free and fair (either ‘completely free and fair’ or ‘free and fair, but with minor problems’). 
Lastly, UDSM students are generally critical in their rating of the last general election in 
Tanzania: Those who consider the 2005 elections as substantially free and fair are slightly 
fewer than those who consider it flawed. Figure 16 illustrates these significant differences 
in students’ perception of the supply of electoral democracy through free and fair national 
elections. 


4.2.2 Extent of democracy 


Different evaluations of the supply of democracy can also be observed when asking 
students to rate the extent to which their country is a democracy. The majority of students 
across all the campuses are reluctant to afford their country the label of being a ‘full 
democracy’ or a ‘democracy with minor problems’. Indeed, on and across all campuses, 
the majority of students view their respective country as either a ‘democracy with major 
problems’ or even ‘not a democracy’ at all (see Table 24). 
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Figure 16 Students’ rating of the freeness and fairness of the last general election 
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Table 24 Students’ rating of the extent of democracy in their country 


University 
Total 
Nairobi Cape Town Dar es Salaam 
A full democracy | 2% 6% 3% | 4% 
A democracy but with minor problems | 13% 42% 31% | 29% 
A democracy with major problems | 66% 49% 51% | 55% 
Not a democracy | 20% 3% 15% | 13% 
Question: ‘In your opinion, how much of a democracy is [your country] today?’ 

=1 200 Missing=72 


As seen in the previous question, students of the University of Nairobi are again the most 
critical of the democratic nature of governance in their country, followed by students at the 
University of Dar es Salaam. Two-thirds of student responses from Nairobi view Kenya as 
a ‘democracy with major problems’ and another 20% even see it as ‘not a democracy’ at 
all. At UDSM, two-thirds of responses see Tanzania either as a ‘democracy with major 
problems’ or ‘not a democracy’, while one-third consider it as a democracy without or with 
minor problems. More positive in their evaluation are the South Africans. Almost half of the 
students at the University of Cape Town consider South Africa as either a ‘democracy with 
minor problems’ or even a ‘full democracy’ (48%) (as per Table 24). 


In comparative perspective, the Student Governance Surveys show that students are 
considerably more critical of the extent of democracy in their country than their respective 
age cohort in the mass sample and their fellow citizens in general (see Figure 17). 


According to the mass public survey of 2008, 74% of Tanzanians say their country is a full 
or almost full democracy, against only 65% of young (22-26 year old) Tanzanians and 
34% of the surveyed UDSM students. The extent of democracy is even more critically 
viewed by UON students than their compatriots: Whereas 43% of Kenyans consider their 
country a ‘democracy with minor problems’ or even a ‘full democracy’ (in 2008!), only 
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Figure 17 Students’ rating of the extent of democracy in comparative perspective 
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Question: ‘In your opinion, how much of a democracy is [your country] today?’ 


% = full democracy/democracy with minor problems. Source mass public data: Afrobarometer Round 4 data. 


15% of UON students do so a year later. Lastly, in South Africa, perceptions of the extent 
to which South Africa is a democracy are within a narrower range (13 percentage points 
as against over 30 percentage points in KNY/TZN). UCT students are more in tune with 
the national perception whereby almost half the students (48%) consider South Africa a 
full or almost full democracy, along with 61% of their less educated age group and 58% of 
South Africans in general. 


4.2.3 Satisfaction with regime performance 


Regardless of the perception of the extent of democracy supplied at national level, students 
were also asked to rate their satisfaction with the way democracy actually works in their 
country. The response choices in the questionnaire ranged from being ‘very satisfied’ with 
the way democracy works to ‘not at all satisfied’ and the dismissing statement that my 
country is ‘not a democracy’. 


Table 25 indicates that merely a third of the students in the survey are ‘very or fairly 
satisfied’ with the way democracy works in their country. Two-thirds are indeed ‘not very 
satisfied’, ‘not at all satisfied’, or even say that their country is ‘not a democracy’. 


Table 25 Students’ satisfaction with democracy in their country 


University 

Nairobi Cape Town Dar es Salaam 
Very satisfied 1% 5% 1% 2% 
Fairly satisfied 12% 52% 29% 31% 
Not very satisfied 36% 36% 44% 39% 
Not at all satisfied/ Not a democracy 51% 8% 26% 28% 
Question: ‘Overall, how satisfied are you with the way democracy works in [country]? Are you...’ 
=1 200 Missing=66 
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In keeping with the earlier observations, the Kenyan students are the least satisfied with 
democratic performance in their country. The majority of respondents from UON (51%) 
say that they are ‘not at all satisfied’ with the way democracy works in Kenya or even that 
their country is ‘not a democracy’. Another 36% of Kenyan students say that they are ‘not 
very satisfied’; leaving only 13% to express some level of satisfaction (‘very satisfied’/'fairly 
satisfied’) with current regime performance. In that UON students are also considerably 
less satisfied and more critical than their compatriots in general, of which 42% are fairly or 
very satisfied with democracy in Kenya (Figure 18). 


Figure 18 Students’ satisfaction with democracy in comparative perspective 
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Kenya Tanzania South Africa 


Question: ‘Overall, how satisfied are you with the way democracy works in [country]? Are you...’ 


% = very/fairly satisfied. Source mass sample: Bratton & Mattes (2009). 


At the University of Dar es Salaam, just under a third of the students express satisfaction 
with the way democracy works in Tanzania; while more than two-thirds must be considered 
as dissatisfied, saying that they are ‘not very satisfied’ or ‘not at all satisfied’ with democracy’s 
performance. This is in stark contrast to the mass public in general and their age cohort. 
The Afrobarometer finds that 71% of Tanzanians are fairly or very satisfied with democracy 
in Tanzania (Figure 18). 


The greatest satisfaction with the way democracy works in their country is expressed by 
the UCT students. Unlike the students on the other campuses, the average UCT student 
is ‘fairly satisfied’ by the way democracy works in the country. Only 8% of the South African 
students are ‘not at all satisfied’ or say the country is ‘not a democracy’ (as against 51% in 
Kenya and 26% in Tanzania). In their satisfaction with democracy in South Africa, UCT 
students are again closer to the findings from the mass survey of the Afrobarometer than 
the UON/UDSM students. 49% of South Africans and 44% of the 20-23 age cohort 
without higher education express good satisfaction with democracy in their country (as 
against 57% at UCT). These findings of the Student Governance Survey are illustrated in 
Figure 18. 
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4.3 Has multi-party democracy supplied more political freedoms? 


Provided that democracy is conceived by a large group of students not only in terms of 
political procedures (e.g. elections) but also in terms of political rights and freedoms, a 
further way to measure students’ perception of the supply of democracy in their country is 
to ask how students perceive the extent to which the current regime provides them with 
certain freedoms. In particular, the survey asks whether students feel ‘completely free’, 
‘somewhat free’, ‘not very free’ or ‘not at all free’ to exercise freedom of speech, freedom 
of association, and free choice in voting. 


The survey finds that students consider themselves most free to join whatever political 
association they want, followed by their perception of freedom to vote for whoever they 
choose, and least free to say whatever they want. Overall, an overwhelming majority of 
students across all the three universities feel that they are ‘somewhat free’/‘completely 
free’ to associate with any political organisation or vote for whoever they choose, and the 
majority of students at UON and UCT (and close to a majority at UDSM) also feel that they 
have considerable freedom of speech (see Table 26). 


Table 26 Students’ perception of the supply of political freedoms 


University 
Nairobi Cape Town Dar es Salaam 
Freedom of speech ‘say what you want’ 53% 82% A8% 61% 
Freedom of association ‘to join any political 81% | 87% | 26% 25% | 


organisation you want’ 


Freedom of voting ‘to choose who to vote for without 
eeling pressured’ 


% ‘Somewhat free’ / ‘Completely free’ 
valid Freedom of Speech: Total 1 158; UON 386; UCT 388; UDSM 384. Freedom of Association: Total 1 154; UON 385; UCT 386; 
DSM 383. Freedom of Voting: Total 1 153; UON 383; UCT 385; UDSM 385. 


C zZ 


Moreover, when considering the supply of political freedoms perceived by the different 
student populations it emerges that students at the University of Cape Town consistently 
consider themselves freer than their counterparts in Nairobi and Dar es Salaam. 


With regard to freedom of speech, students across all campuses are most sceptical of the 
extent of their freedom to say what they want. Only about half of the students on the 
Nairobi campus (53%) and on the Dar es Salaam campus (48%) consider themselves 
‘somewhat’ /’ completely free’ to speak their political views. In contrast, at the University of 
Cape Town, students’ perception of freedom of speech is very high, with over 80% feeling 
‘completely free’ or at least ‘somewhat free’. Comparing the student responses with 
Afrobarometer data shows that the students of UDSM and UON are significantly more 
sceptical of their freedom of speech than their compatriots in general, while UCT students 
feel about as free to speak their minds as South Africans in general (Figure 19). 


Freedom of association is perceived to be more widely enjoyed than other freedoms. At all 
the three universities, a very clear majority of students (over 80%) feel free to join any 
political organisation of their choice. Those who feel ‘not very free’ or ‘not at all free ‘are in 
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Figure 19 Students’ perception of free speech in comparative perspective 
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Question: ‘In this country, how free are you to say what you want?’ 


Source Mass Public Data: Afrobarometer Round 4 data. 
% ‘Somewhat free’ / ‘Completely free’ 


all cases less than a fifth (19% at UON; 14% at UDSM; 13% UCT). In comparison to the 
mass publics, students at UON and UDSM still appear slightly more critical of the extent 
of their freedom of association, while UCT students again perceive themselves freer to join 
political organisations of their choice than South Africans in general or their age cohort 
without higher education (see Figure 20). 


Lastly, there is significant variation in students’ perception of voting freedom across the 
three countries. On the one hand, a very clear majority of students from all the three 
universities feel ‘somewhat free’ or ‘completely free’ to choose who to vote for without 
feeling pressured. On the other hand, it also clearly emerges that there is a considerable 
group of Kenyan students who feel their freedom is not sufficiently guaranteed (24%) and 
Tanzanian students (21%) who feel ‘not at all free’ or ‘not very free’ to make their elective 
choice unpressured. Within the national landscape, it again emerges that the students at 
the two East African universities are more critical of the extent of their freedom of voting 
than Kenyans and Tanzanians in general and their age cohorts, and that UCT students’ 
perception of the freeness of their vote exceeds that of the South African population at 
large and their age cohort within that (compare Figure 21). 


A factor analysis of the student responses indicates that the three freedoms indeed 
measure the same underlying notion of ‘political freedom’. An index with a mean scale 
from O to 3 (whereby O refers to complete unfreedom and 3 to perfect freedom) shows that 
overall UCT students score the highest on the index of perceptions of political freedoms, 
followed at a distance by Tanzanian students. The recent experience of political turmoil in 
Kenya in the wake of the flawed presidential election of 2007 has clearly left scars on UON 
students’ perception of the extent of political freedom afforded to them in their country 
(see Table 27). 
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Figure 20 Students’ perception of freedom of association in comparative perspective 
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Figure 21 Students’ perception of voting freedom in comparative perspective 
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Source Mass Public Data: Afrobarometer Round 4 data. 
% ‘Somewhat free’ / ‘Completely free’ 


Table 27 Students’ perception of supply of freedoms index by university 


University Mean N valid Std.Dev. 
Cape Town 2.31 385 5879 
Dar es Salaam 2.02 380 6341 
Nairobi 1.97 381 .6857 


O=perfect unfreedom; 3=perfect freedom 
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4.4 


4.4.1 


Students as transformative democrats? 


Throughout this chapter it has been shown that students at the Universities of Cape Town, 
Dar es Salaam and Nairobi emerge with somewhat different perceptions of the way their 
country is governed than the mass publics of their respective countries. UON students are 
generally convinced of the undemocratic nature of Kenyan government, and therefore 
most dissatisfied with the way democracy works in their country, but cautiously aware that 
there still is a considerable level of freedoms availed to them. The students at UDSM also 
tend to be more critical of the democratic content of Tanzanian government than their 
fellow citizens. This is quite in contrast to the students at UCT, who seem to live in a 
‘democratic bubble’ in that they perceive South Africa to be freer than most of their fellow 
citizens, and are more satisfied with the way democracy works in that country than South 
Africans in general or their age peers without higher education. It would perhaps be 
worthwhile exploring whether the South African democracy works better for UCT students 
than for their educationally and otherwise less privileged peers. That the Cape Town 
students are slightly more critical of the extent to which SA is a democracy than the mass 
sample may be due to their much higher demand for democracy (as shown previously). 


In the following section we take the notion of ‘critical citizenship’ a step further and 
investigate what students’ demand for democracy and their perceptions of the supply of 
democracy might spell for democratic consolidation in their respective countries. In this 
respect, rather than asking whether they are critical of current regime performance, their 
evaluation of the current regime will be analysed in relation to different aspects of their 
demand. 


Demand/ Supply and regime consolidation 


Democratic consolidation has been defined as a phase in the transition from non- 
democratic rule to democratic rule. As noted in chapter 1, a new democracy is considered 
to be consolidated once its rules have become accepted by key political actors and its 
procedures and norms become part of popular political culture. In Linz and Stepan’s 
terms, a democracy is consolidated when it has become ‘the only game in town’ (1996 in 
Mattes et a/. 1999). 


A test of democratic consolidation suggested by Huntington (1991) is whether a regime 
has managed two peaceful transfers of power by means of elections. Taking this basic 
criterion, none of the three countries in this study can be considered a ‘consolidated 
democracy’. Both, Tanzania and South Africa have experienced dominant party politics 
since the establishment of electoral, multi-party democracy in the 1990s. Kenya, in 
contrast, has experienced one peaceful transfer of power in 2002, but in 2007/2008 a 
serious crisis erupted as election results emerged that could have involved a second 
transfer of power. Eventually, a transitional government emerged that involved all parties. 
Thus, using Huntington’s criterion, democracy in all three countries is not fully consolidated. 
Similarly, international democracy rating agencies such as the Economist Intelligence Unit 
do not consider any of the three countries as fully-fledged democracies, while Freedom 
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House only considers South Africa, from among the three, an electoral democracy as per 
its definition (Puddington 2009). 


The micro-foundations of democratic consolidation are to be found in the political attitudes 
and behaviours of citizens (as Mattes et a/. 1999 and Schmidt 1996 suggest). In order to 
assess the extent to which students consider democracy in their country to be consolidated, 
we apply a model of regime consolidation based on the work of Mattes and others (1999). 
In terms of this model, we conceptualise regime consolidation as at equilibrium between 
demand for democracy and perceived supply of democracy in a country (compare Mattes 
et al. 1999: 28-29). Our findings are then compared with the most recent mass public 
data (and model of regime consolidation of Bratton and Mattes 2009); they are further 
corroborated with students’ responses to other questions in the Student Governance 
Survey. The overall quest is to determine whether the future educated elite of Kenya, 
Tanzania and South Africa, as represented by students of the premier universities in these 
countries, may be counted among the pro-democratic forces in their country, that is, 
whether they are impatient, critical democrats or as we call them, transformative democrats. 


4.4.2 Democratic consolidation in comparative perspective 


Considering the survey findings of students’ demand for democracy and perceived supply 
of democracy in tandem, it is possible to construct a complex picture of regime consolidation 
in Kenya, South Africa and Tanzania from a student perspective. Table 28 summarises the 
findings of the two foregoing chapters. It shows that student demand for democracy is 
highest in South Africa (UCT), followed by Kenya (UON) and Tanzania (UDSM). It further 
shows students’ perception of the supply of democracy indicating differences in perceived 
regime performance in the three countries. Again, UCT students rate their country the 
highest, followed by UDSM and UON students. 


Table 28 Students’ expressed demand and perceived supply of democracy and freedom 


Kenya South Africa Tanzania 
Demand 
Preference for democracy* 70 72 65 
Rejection of non-democratic alternatives 89 90 82 
Demand for freedoms** 72 81 67 
Country is a democracy** 11 61 39 
Satisfied with regime performance*** 13 B7 30 
Supply of freedoms^^^ 70 86 71 
* % Always prefer democracy. ^ % Average of three items measuring rejection of non-democratic alternatives. 
** % Average of six items measuring support for political freedoms. ^^ % Average of two items measuring freeness and fairness of 
elections and perception of extent to which the country is a democracy. *** % Fairly/Very satisfied with democracy; ^^^ % Average of 
hree items measuring perceived supply of political freedoms. 


The relationship between students’ expressed demand for, and perceived supply of 
corresponding regime features is strikingly illustrated in Figure 22 (below; as per values in 
Table 28). The extent of equilibrium/disequilibrium between corresponding features 
provides a striking picture of the extent to which students perceive their demand for 
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Figure 22 Regime consolidation from the student perspective 


Figure 22.1: Kenya 
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Figure 22.2: South Africa 
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Figure 22 Regime consolidation from the student perspective (cont.) 


Figure 22.3: Tanzania Preference for 
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democracy to have been met by the current political system. In this regard, the picture can 
be interpreted in terms of the consolidation of the current political regime as a democracy 
in the eyes of students, considering the extent to which features inherent in the current 
regime are considered to live up to (or fail to live up to) the democratic aspirations of 
students. Thus, while equilibrium of demand and supply indicates regime consolidation, a 
modest disequilibrium can be interpreted as student ambiguity towards the current regime 
and a certain reform potential, while a severe disequilibrium harbours potential for regime 
change. 


Figure 22.1 illustrates a severe disequilibrium between the expressed demand for 
democracy and students’ perception of regime performance in Kenya. Only the supply of 
political freedoms is somewhat in equilibrium with students’ expressed demand (and at a 
level comparable to TZN/SA) suggesting a liberalised rather than democratic political 
system. Apart from that, regime performance in Kenya — measured in terms of freeness 
and fairness of election, satisfaction with the current regime, and evaluation of the extent 
of democracy of the country — is evaluated very low. This results in a situation where a 
great majority of students at the University of Nairobi longs for democracy, but do not think 
they are receiving it. In terms of our model, the severe disequilibrium harbours potential 
for pro-democratic regime change in Kenya. Fast steps towards fulfilling this potential for 
change occurred in 2010 as a new constitution was adopted in a plebiscite that has the 
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potential of ushering in a new democratic chapter in Kenya’s political history. UON students 
may well be the kind of transformative democrats needed to make this happen; Figure 15 
(above) indicates that they are likely to find very fertile ground among fellow Kenyans for 
pro-democratic ideas and action. 


In South Africa, UCT students have even slightly higher expectations of democratic 
governance than in Kenya; but at the same time, they also think that they actually get a 
good share of it. The demand and supply model provides a picture of a relative equilibrium 
of student demand for, and perceived supply of, freedom and democracy in South Africa. 
A majority of students at UCT think that their strong preference for democracy is largely 
satisfied by the way the country is governed. Moreover, the supply of political freedoms 
actually marginally outstrips students’ expressed demand (see Figure 22.2). Thus, most 
UCT students are likely to be complacent about democracy at present; but their widespread 
high demand for democracy may turn the majority of student leaders and activists 
(especially those who are also committed democrats, see Table 20 and Table 21) into a 
pro-democratic transformative force, should they perceive the supply of democracy to be 
under threat (as seen, for instance, in students’ march against corruption in 2009). They 
would, however, not likely find majority support in the South African public or among their 
age cohort for such a pro-democratic cause (compare Figure 15). 


The Tanzanian model (Figure 22.3) shows a noticeable disequilibrium, albeit not as severe 
as in the Kenyan case. On the one hand, student demand for democracy in Tanzania is 
lower than in the other two countries (but still about two-thirds of the students prefer 
democracy and four-fifths reject its non-democratic alternatives). On the other hand, 
about two-thirds are also dissatisfied with the supply of democracy and regime performance 
in Tanzania. Only the supply of political freedoms lives up to (and actually exceeds) 
students’ expectations. The Tanzanian model suggests reform potential in a polity that is 
perceived as liberalised but not democratised; and yet, the thrust is not clearly towards 
democracy. Moreover, provided that only about a third of the UDSM students are truly 
committed democrats (see Figure 15), students’ role in pro-democratic change is likely to 
be limited to a small core of transformative democrats. Unless the committed democrats 
in the student body can politically educate and mobilise their peers as well as connect with 
the committed democrats from off-campus, division in the student body, ambiguity and 
complacency will frustrate students’ potential contribution to pro-democratic transformation 
and consolidation. 


Comparing the findings from the Student Governance Survey and its model of democratic 
consolidation with the Afrobarometer data and the Bratton and Mattes model (2009) 
provides further insights. The Afrobarometer model of regime consolidation is also based 
on the demand/supply model, but it excludes demand/supply of freedoms (Bratton & 
Mattes 2009). In this model, and using mass public data, South Africa is perceived to be 
consolidating as a hybrid democracy; while Kenya and Tanzania both feature as 
unconsolidated regimes, albeit for different reasons. In Kenya the mass public (like the 
UON students) demand more democracy than the political elites are willing to supply, 
while in Tanzania, the political regime seems to provide more democracy than the mass 
public actually demands (which is contrary to the UDSM student survey findings). 
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4.4.3 Give the regime more time or revolution? 


A final way of considering the potential for deepening democratic consolidation and 
students’ potential role therein is to consider their willingness to give the existing political 
system more time to live up to students’ expectations. This research question is provided 
for by a set of indicators in the Student Governance Survey that directly measure students’ 
support for regime change. 


Students are asked to agree/disagree with the statements ‘Our present system of elected 
government should be given more time to deal with inherited problems’ and ‘If our present 
system does not produce results soon, we should try another form of government’. In the 
original Afrobarometer survey, these statements are considered as mutually exclusive 
questions, indicating support for democracy. For our purposes, we take them more literally 
as indicators of support for the existing regime (however conceived) whereby the emphasis 
in the first question is on giving more time while in the second question it is on trying 
another regime type. Figure 23 and Figure 24 summarise students’ responses in this 
regard. 


Figure 23 Students’ willingness to give the present system more time 


Disagree/disagree strongly E Neither agree nor disagree o] Agree/agree strongly 


50 47% 


Percentage 


Nairobi Cape Town Dar es S alaam 


Question: Do you agree or disagree with the following statement: ‘Our present system of 
elected government should be given more time to deal with inherited problems’. 


N=1 200 Missing=71 


Both, Figure 23 and Figure 24 confirm the extent of dissatisfaction that students at the 
University of Nairobi have with the current political regime. Around half of the students 
from UON long for regime change with just over half (52%) ‘agreeing or strongly agreeing’ 
that they should try another form of government and the balance (47%) stating that they 
do not consider that their present system should be given more time. Conversely, only 
between a quarter and a third of the UON students express support for the transitional 
dispensation in Kenya and are prepared to give it more time. 
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Figure 24 Students’ willingness to try another form of government 
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The disequilibrium between demand for democracy and supply of democracy in Kenya 
(identified above Figure 22.1) produces a large group of students at UON that are not only 
dissatisfied with the current regime but also impatient for regime change. When looking at 
this group more closely it shows that marginally more student leaders are impatient for 
change (54%) than students not in leadership (46%); and more student leaders are 
prepared to try another form of government (53%) than students not in leadership (51%). 
From the student perspective, there is certainly pro-democratic transformation potential in 
Kenya. 


In Tanzania the political situation is very different from that in Kenya. Since the re- 
establishment of multi-party democracy in the 1990s (indeed since independence), the 
same political party, that is CCM, has been dominating the political sphere. As shown 
above, the UDSM students are in the strange position that they demand more democracy 
than the political system is supplying, while the Tanzanian public in general gets more 
democracy than it actually wants. Responses to the statements about regime continuation 
or regime change receive no student majorities, reflecting at once neither clear support 
nor clear opposition towards the current system. 


As may be expected from the foregoing analyses, the students at UCT emerge again as the 
most supportive of the current political system in their country. As the relative equilibrium 
in the demand/supply models of both student and mass sample suggest, there is little 
willingness among students to consider regime change. Given the chance, only about a 
fifth of the respondents would be in favour of trying out something else. They are 
outnumbered, however, by almost double the number of students who are in favour of 
giving the current regime more time to deal with inherited problems and who oppose trying 
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out a different system of government, and another two-fifths who are indifferent to the 
question. Thus, student support for the current political dispensation in South Africa 
comes in a context where a sizeable group (almost equal in size to the supporters of the 
current regime), are indifferent towards the question. 


Transformative citizenship by university 


The notion of ‘transformative democrats’ pursued in this section defines those respondents 
who have consistently high demand for democracy in that they always prefer democracy, 
they are critical or highly critical of the extent of democracy in their country, and they are 
impatient for regime change. These three requirements, which are measured by three 
different indicators in the questionnaire, represent a rather stringent set of requirements.!” 


Figure 25 Transformative democrats: impatient, critical, democratic 


Percentage 
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Figure 25 shows the extent to which the Universities of Cape Town, Dar es Salaam and 
Nairobi educate a potential resource of transformative democrats. As may be expected, 
the students at UON top the list: 61% of the UON students are critical democrats who are 
impatient to see regime change in their country. 14% thereof are even highly impatient 
and highly critical. The picture at UDSM is somewhat similar but less extreme than that at 
UON. Here just less than half of the students can be described as transformative 
democrats, while a sizable number of students (17%) are democrats who are fairly happy 
and not impatient with the current regime. Lastly, the group of pro-democratic, regime 
critical, impatient students is smallest at the University of Cape Town. Moreover, there are 
very few among the students surveyed at UCT who are highly impatient for regime change 
and highly critical of the present dispensation. Rather, as was to be expected, almost a 


U7 


Thus, the democratic commitment of transformative democrats is not necessarily as exclusive as that of committed democrats. 
Transformative democrats while they say they always prefer democracy will not necessarily always reject all non-democratic alternatives. 
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4.4.5 


third of UCT students are happily content democrats who see no need for further political 
transformation. 


Transformative citizenship in national comparative perspective 


In the national perspective, the students of all three universities turn out to be significantly 
more likely to be transformative democrats than their fellow citizens. In particular, students 
tend to be much more impatient with the ability of the current regime to produce results, 
and also more critical of national government (except in the UCT case study) than their 
less educated age cohort and the public at large (see Figure 26). 


Figure 26 Transformative democrats in comparative perspective 
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The students of the University of Nairobi are not only the most likely transformative 
democrats among the three university samples, but also in the context of Kenyan public 
opinion. This is mostly because the students are by far more impatient for democratic 
transformation than their age peers without higher education and the Kenyan public at 
large. A striking feature of the Kenyan mass sample is precisely the large number of 
complacent and relatively uncritical democrats (46% of general sample; 38% of age 
cohort) that make up the remainder. 


UDSM students are also much more likely to be transformative democrats than Tanzanians 
in general; however, the UDSM transformative democrats are neither as highly critical nor 
as highly impatient as UON students. Insofar they are closer to Tanzanians in general of 
whom the majority see no urgency for regime transformation (61%) and are uncritical of 
the limited democracy it offers (51%). 
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In the national comparative perspective, the three South African samples are closest to 
each other on the question of transformative citizenship. Like UDSM students, UCT’s 
transformative democrats are neither highly critical nor highly impatient; their longing for 
regime transformation must really be interpreted as a commitment to a deepening of the 
existing democracy. The same accounts for the mass sample. In addition, over a third of 
South Africans in general and of the 20-23 age cohort are fairly regime-critical democrats 
who see, however, no urgency in ‘trying another form of government’. 


Summary and conclusion 


This chapter has considered students’ perception of the supply of democracy in their 
country, and analysed students’ responses in terms of the different models of democratic 
consolidation and the related notion of transformative citizenship. It has shown that 
students are more likely to evaluate the performance of democracy in their country critically 
than their fellow citizens. More especially, the comparative perspective using Afrobarometer 
data shows that the views of the respective age cohorts (without higher education) in the 
mass sample tends to be closer to the general view than to those of the students. In the 
UON and UDSM cases, student views are typically more critical of regime performance 
than those of the mass publics, while in the South African case, UCT students perceive the 
political system typically as more satisfactory and freer than their fellow citizens. 


The chapter shows that UON students are generally convinced of the undemocratic nature 
of Kenyan government, and therefore most dissatisfied with the way democracy works in 
their country, but cautiously aware that there still is a considerable level of freedoms 
availed to them. Similarly, the students at UDSM also tend to be more critical of the 
democratic content of Tanzanian government than their fellow citizens. This is quite in 
contrast to the students at UCT who perceive South Africa to be freer than most of their 
fellow citizens, and are more satisfied with the way democracy works in their country than 
South Africans in general or their age peers without higher education. 


Using a demand/supply model of democratic consolidation illustrates the disparities 
between the students’ demand for democracy and their perception of what they are 
getting. If an equilibrium between demand and supply is conceptualised as a measure of 
regime consolidation, Kenya emerges as ready for pro-democratic regime change from a 
student perspective, while students consider Tanzanian democracy in need of reform and 
further deepening. In contrast, UCT students perceive South Africa as fairly consolidated 
at a level of democracy that the majority can agree with, albeit within a context of 
consistently high student demand for democracy. 


In order to consider whether students may emerge within their respective contexts of 
regime consolidation as a pro-democratic transformative force to be reckoned with, 
student views have been analysed in terms of the notion of ‘transformative democrat’. The 
notion of transformative democrat characterises those students who always prefer 
democracy, are critical of the current extent of democracy in their country, and impatient 
for regime change in that they are ready to try something else. It emerges that almost two- 
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thirds of UON students would readily support democratic transformation in their country, 
while under half at UDSM (47%) and only 40% at UCT would do the same (whereby less 
students at UDSM and UCT feel as strongly about this as UON students). It also shows that 
a rather large group of UCT students who are democrats do not see the need for any 
urgent and drastic change in the South African political system. The key difference 
between students and the mass samples in this respect has been that students tend to be 
more impatient and critical (especially UON; to a lesser extent UDSM) or more 
democratically inclined (UCT) than their fellow citizens. 


Overall the chapter therefore shows that students’ perception of the supply of democracy 
in Kenya and Tanzania is such that a majority would support pro-democratic change. 
Neither Kenya nor Tanzania can be considered consolidated democracies from the student 
perspective. In this regard, the findings of the Student Governance Surveys thus concur 
with international democracy ratings. Indeed, many of the young and upcoming citizens 
who are being educated at UON and UDSM are eager to see democratic changes in their 
country (even if not all of them are consistently committed democrats — as chapter 3 
shows). Especially among the students at the University of Nairobi, there is a vast majority 
of transformative democrats who are critical of the way government works in their country 
and impatient for seeing change. 


After having investigated students’ demand for democracy and their perceptions of the 
supply of democratic governance in their respective countries in relation to the notions of 
‘commitment to democracy’ and ‘transformative citizenship’, the report now turns to 
investigate the idea of ‘active citizenship’ or the ways by which students actually seek to 
act on their commitments to democracy and the deepening of democracy in their country. 


Chapter 5 
Students’ Political Engagement 
and Behaviour 


51 


Keeping in mind students’ understandings of democracy, which chiefly involve conceptions 
of participatory decision-making in a liberal-democratic polity and their high demand for 
democracy, as well as the findings of the previous chapter that highlighted students’ 
perception of the supply of democracy in their own countries, this chapter looks at the way 
students actively participate in the political realm as observers, potential actors, and actual 
actors. Are students interested in and regularly discussing politics? How do they access 
information about politics? Do they know about political incumbents and institutions in 
their country (and on their campus)? In what way do students participate in politics? Do 
students participate in elections? Are there other forms of civic participation in which 
students engage, like attending political meetings, contacting officials, or protesting on or 
off campus? This chapter considers responses from the survey to these and related 
questions. 


First, however, it is incumbent to ask whether students actually consider it appropriate for 
themselves to participate in politics. As part of the survey, students were asked to consider 
the statement, ‘University students should concentrate on their studies and not become 
involved in politics’. Less than 10% of respondents agree with it outright. Rather almost 
two-thirds disagree or strongly disagree with the proposition that students should stay out 
of politics (N valid=1 130). The corresponding question whether students should therefore 
‘Examine and criticize government on behalf of the less privileged in the country finds 
accordingly overwhelming support (75% ‘strongly agree’/agree’ vs. 7% ‘disagree’/‘strongly 
disagree’; rest: ‘undecided’) (N valid=1 129). When looking at the responses by university 
it shows that support for the involvement of students in politics is strongest among students 
at UDSM and least strong (but still supported by over two-thirds) at UCT. 


Students’ cognitive engagement with politics 


In order for students to be able to successfully participate in politics on and off campus, 
they need to be cognitively engaged and aware of public affairs and politics around them. 
Awareness of politics has presumably many dimensions. In the survey, cognitive awareness 
is measured in terms of engaging with politics on a regular basis as an interest and 
discussion topic, making frequent use of news media and knowing key political incumbents 
and institutions. 
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5.1.1 


Interest in politics and media use 


There is considerable student interest in politics across all campuses. At UCT, 75% of 
respondents say that they are ‘somewhat/very interested’ in politics and government. At 
UON and UDSM this respective share is 70% and 69% (compare Table 29). 


Table 29 Interest in public affairs (politics and government) 


=1 200 Missing=2 


University 
Total 
Nairobi Cape Town Dar es Salaam 
Not interested at all 8% 4% 8% 7% 
Not very interested 23% 22% 23% 22% 
Somewhat/very interested 70% 75% 69% 71% 
Question: ‘How interested are you in public affairs (especially in politics and government)?’ 


While the student figures are well above the African average (64%) of expressed interest 
in politics, they are not particularly high within the context of Tanzanian and Kenyan mass 
public data. Thus, UON students follow their comparatively high national average of 72%. 
In contrast, the students at UDSM seem actually less interested in politics than the average 
Tanzanian or their comparative age cohort without higher education. In 2008, 83% of 
Tanzanians expressed great interest in politics, giving it the highest level of interest of all 
surveyed African countries (Gyimah-Boadi & Armah Attoh 2009). Lastly, considering that 
interest in politics in South Africa at 55% is below the African average, and that only half 
of the South African age cohort express interest in public affairs and politics, the level of 
political interest among UCT students is extraordinarily high at 75% (see Figure 27). 


Figure 27 Student interest in politics in comparative perspective 
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When students are asked how often they actually discuss politics with friends and family, 
their frequency of discussion seems to actually outperform their interest in public affairs. 
About a third of the students on each campus say they discuss political matters ‘frequently’; 
just under two-thirds say they do so at least ‘occasionally’. The figures of those saying they 
avoid the topic altogether are negligible at all three universities (compare Table 30). 


Table 30 Frequency of discussing politics 


University 
Nairobi Cape Town Dar es Salaam 
Never 4% 6% 5% 5% 
Occasionally 62% 62% 61% 62% 
Frequently 34% 33% 34% 33% 


Question: ‘When you get together with fellow students, friends or family, do you discuss political matters?’ 
=1 200 Missing=3 


In contrast, the respective national averages are somewhat lower. Thus, while at UON 
those who say they discuss politics ‘occasionally’/frequently’ make up 96%, the Kenya- 
wide figure is only 79%. Similarly at UDSM, 95% of students discuss politics regularly 
while as in Kenya 79% of the Tanzanian public in general does so. The UCT figure of 95% 
is extraordinarily high for South Africa. Only two-thirds of the South African public discuss 
politics regularly with friends and family (see Figure 28). 


Figure 28 Frequency of students discussing politics in comparative perspective 
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The Student Governance Surveys therefore find that the proportion of students who 
discuss politics frequently is high on all three campuses — almost 30% above the African 
average and well above the national averages as well. Considering this in relation to 
students’ expressed interest in politics, it appears that student life may offer advantages to 
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the politically interested: The topic of politics is more often discussed than perhaps all 
students would like! 


A related question to that of students’ interest in and discussion of politics is where 
students get their news from. Figure 29 and Figure 31 (below) show that radio and TV are 
the news sources most frequently used by most students. Four-fifths of the students say 
that they use these sources either daily or several times a week to inform themselves about 
the latest news. In addition, newspaper use and internet use are also highly prevalent. 
Two-thirds of students say they read newspapers and/or internet news sites daily or almost 
daily (see Figure 30 and Figure 32 below). 


Comparing the Student Governance Surveys with Afrobarometer data shows that students 
have great advantages of access to certain news sources over the public in general and 
their age peers who are not at university. Except for radio, which is most widely accessible 
and used daily or several times a week, access to and use of other news media is skewed 
in favour of students (Figure 29). 


Figure 29 Use of radio 
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Thus, UON students are twice as likely as their age cohort at large to use newspapers daily 
or several times a week; UDSM students are three times as likely. Only in South Africa is 
access to newspapers evenly distributed (at just over 50% for all samples) (see Figure 30). 


The East African students are also far more likely to use TV as a source of news than their 
fellow citizens. UCT students, in contrast, don’t seem to use TV as often as their fellow 
citizens or the students in Nairobi and Dar es Salaam (compare Figure 31). 


Thus, while there is already a significant disparity in use of TV and newspapers between 
students and the public at large in Kenya and Tanzania (but not so in South Africa), the 
strongest impact of the university environment on access to news comes with the internet. 
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Figure 30 Use of newspapers 
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Figure 31 Use of TV 
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While the vast majority of students on all three campuses say they use the internet daily or 
several times a week (between 85% and 88%), use of the internet is minimal among the 
population in general (between 1% and 10%). As Figure 32 illustrates, the internet is also 
not a typical ‘youth’ medium; rather it is a medium to which students have special access 
through the universities. Ismail and Graham (2009) show that even when measured at a 
lesser, monthly frequency mass publics still do not have access to the internet to the extent 
that students do (i.e. use of internet by mass publics at least once a month: Kenya 15%; 
Tanzania 3%; South Africa 19%). 
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Figure 32 Use of internet 
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541.2 


It appears therefore that in terms of news media and thus access to information about 
public affairs and politics, the Universities of Dar es Salaam and Nairobi put students at a 
distinct advantage compared to the Tanzanian and Kenyan publics in general and 
compared to the students’ age peers who are not at university. In this respect, these 
universities provide a privileged place for the politically interested citizen. In Cape Town, 
by contrast, the situation is far less marked. Even though students are more interested in 
public affairs than South Africans in general and discuss politics more frequently, their use 
of radio and TV (but not newspapers) is less frequent than the general public or their age 
cohort. The internet has seemingly already eclipsed radio and TV as news media at UCT. 


Knowledge about politics 


Having seen the high levels of students’ engagement with politics and use of news media, 
the question now is whether this interest in public affairs and wealth of information also 
translates into basic knowledge about politics. Can students correctly identify political 
incumbents on campus and in national government? Do they know the basics about the 
institutions that govern the university and the nation? 


Table 31 Political knowledge: correctly naming incumbents 


University 
Nairobi Cape Town Dar es Salaam 
Dean of Students/ Executive Director of Student Affairs 52% 7% 27% 28% 
President of Student Union/SRC 82% 30% 62% 58% 
Vice-Chancellor 83% 69% 80% 77% 
Minister of Finance 96% 55% 60% 71% 
Your Member of Parliament 87% n/a} 70% 68% 
President of the Country 98% 95% 99% 97% 


Question: ‘Can you tell me the name of...’ %= correct answer; N= 1 200 Missing Dean=50; Missing President SU=69; Missing VC=18; 
Missing Minister=52; Missing MP=52; Missing President=30. 
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With regard to political incumbents at national level, the survey asked students to identify 
the name of the president, their member of parliament, and the minister of finance. At 
university level, the question was asked about the name of the president of the student 
union or SRC, the vice-chancellor of the university, and the dean of students. 


Table 31 shows that virtually all students know the name of the president of their country. 
That is, however, where the similarities end. By far the most knowledgeable about political 
incumbents — both on and off campus are the students of the University of Nairobi. Vast 
majorities of UON students can correctly identify the minister of finance by name (96%), 
their member of parliament (87%), as well as the vice-chancellor of their university (83%) 
and the president of the student union (82%). Still over half know the name of the dean of 
students at UON. 


At the University of Dar es Salaam, there is still a large majority who can correctly identify 
their MP (70%) and the minister of finance of Tanzania (60%), as well as at university level 
the vice-chancellor of UDSM (80%) and student president of the USRC (62%).'® However, 
only just over a quarter of the students know the name of their dean of students. 


From the three groups, the students of the University of Cape Town emerge as the least 
knowledgeable about political incumbents and campus officials. The vast majority (95%) 
can correctly name the president of the Republic of South Africa and just over half know 
the name of the minister of finance (55%). The name of their vice-chancellor is known by 
69% of the students, but only 30% know the UCT SRC president by name and a tiny 
minority (7%) can identify the executive director of student affairs correctly. 


Taking the question about the minister of finance as an example in the national comparative 
perspective shows that the UON and UDSM students are much more knowledgeable 
about this specific political incumbent than their compatriots. Compared to only 12% of 
Tanzanians, 60% of UDSM students correctly name the minister of finance; in Kenya, 
where on average 44% of Afrobarometer respondents get the minister’s name right, it is 
96% of the UON students. In South Africa, in contrast, 76% of South Africans identified 
the longstanding and popular minister of finance correctly in the 2008 Afrobarometer 
survey, that is, significantly more than the UCT students. However, while the survey was 
conducted at UCT a new cabinet was under formation and thus some students named 
(correctly) the still incumbent former minister while others named the new minister as 
incumbent; moreover, many answered ‘know but can’t remember’. 55% of UCT students 
correctly named the former minister or his successor, which, albeit 20% below the national 
figure of 76%, can be taken under the circumstances as a fair score (Figure 33). 


The second dimension of cognitive political awareness measured in the Student 
Governance Surveys is knowledge about key political institutions. At a general level, the 
surveys show that students are more knowledgeable about incumbents than institutions 
and that knowledge about the political institutions at national level is far more prevalent 


18 


In the UDSM case, the name of the last USRC president was accepted (along with the current transitional president of the student 
union) since he had been rusticated by university management only months before the survey and was considered by many students 
still as the rightful USRC president. 
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Figure 33 Students naming the finance minister correctly in comparative perspective 
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among students from all the three campuses than knowledge about university governing 
bodies. As may be expected, virtually all students can name the majority party that governs 
in their country correctly. The number of years the president can constitutionally hold 
office is known by 63% of students at UCT, 72% at UDSM and 84% at UON. The role of 
the courts in determining the constitutionality of a law is known to half of the students at 
UCT, but to less than a third of UDSM and UON students. 


Table 32 Political knowledge: correctly naming institutions 


University 
Nairobi Cape Town Dar es Salaam 
University Governing Body 4% 5% 14% 7% 
Main membership of the Senate 6% 5% 17% 9% 
Role of Student Representative Body 16% 22% 16% 18% 
Presidential term limitation 84% 63% 72% 73% 
Role of courts 27% 52% 30% 36% 
Majority party 94% 91% 91% 92% 


Question: ‘Do you happen to know...’ %= correct answer 
N=1 200 Missing UGB=33; Missing Senate=47; Missing SR=46; Missing MP=35; Missing Pres=49; Missing Courts=55. 


With respect to university level institutions, knowledge about governing institutions is 
scarce. Only between a sixth and a fifth of students know that one of the functions of their 
student representative body is to appoint representatives to the university’s top decision- 
making bodies, i.e. the Council and Senate. Except at UDSM, where marginally more 
students are informed about university institutions, Table 32 shows that less than 10% of 
students at UCT and UON know the basics about the composition of the Senate or which 
body holds the vice-chancellor accountable. 


5.2 


5.2.1 


CHAPTER 5 STUDENTS’ POLITICAL ENGAGEMENT AND BEHAVIOUR 


This section has shown that the university offers in various ways a privileged space for 
cognitive engagement with politics. It offers a space for more frequent discussion of public 
affairs and more frequent access to the use of news media (i.e. media of all kinds at UON 
and UDSM, and especially to the internet at UCT). This has a highly positive influence on 
the level of knowledge about politics among students at UDSM and UON, but to a lesser 
extent on students at UCT.!9 


Students’ political participation 


Democratic processes require the active participation of citizens above participation in 
elections to be sustained. The classic Kantian distinction between active and passive 
citizens implies that only those citizens who in one way or another actively participate in 
decision-making are indeed different from the subjects of a non-democratic polity (Weinrib 
2008). Participation presumably also has a positive feedback into cognitive awareness of 
politics as citizens learn about politics while doing it. 


Students may have high levels of political interest, enthusiastically follow the news and 
discuss politics and in the process gain knowledge about politics and form the kinds of 
opinions about democracy and how it works in their country; however, how does this 
cognitive engagement with politics translate into political action? Does the fact that students 
are ‘seated closer to the political stage’ cognitively, correlate with a more likely active 
participation and leadership in politics? 


This section investigates therefore whether students engage in formal democratic 
procedures such as voting when they have the opportunity to, involve themselves in 
various other aspects of active citizenship including membership and leadership of 
organisations of civil society, participate in meetings and contact officials as well as other 
forms of informal political participation (such as marching in demonstrations). 


Students’ participation in elections and identifying with parties 


The survey shows that two-thirds of the surveyed students say they voted in the last general 
election; half of them also voted in the last student election on their campus. Self-reported 
student turnout to national elections was highest in Kenya, where 79% say they participated 
in the disputed 2007 election (and one student was ‘too young to vote’). Regarding the 
presidential and parliamentary elections in Tanzania at the end of 2005, 62% of the UDSM 
students say they have participated (and 19 students said they were still too young then). 
At UCT; 62% of the students also report to have participated in the last election (which was 
for most surveyed students the April 2009 election); 39 students say they were ‘too young 
to vote’. In all cases, the number of students who say they ‘could not find a polling station’ 
or were ‘prevented from voting’ is negligible (Figure 34). At the same time, only 31% of 
students say they feel close to any particular political party (N valid=1 162). 


19 


Further analysis might show that the use of newspapers in particular has an impact on cognitive awareness (as argued by Mattes & 
Mughogho 2009). 
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Figure 34 Voter turnout at last national election in comparative perspective 
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5.2.2 


Turning to the last student elections on campus, here UCT students top the list with 67% 
indicating that they participated in the 2008/2009 SRC election (even though only 30% 
correctly name the SRC president who emerged from that election). At UON, 59% of 
students voted in the 2008/2009 SONU election (and 82% know the Union president), 
while at UDSM only 25% of the students say they participated in the DARUSO presidential 
election held in late 2008 (but 62% know the name of the DARUSO president who was 
elected then) (N valid=1 194). 


On the one hand there are clearly anomalies in the data regarding voting behaviour and 
knowing incumbents. (For instance, how come so many UCT students participate in 
student elections but then fail to be interested in their outcome?) On the other hand, the 
relative lesser interest in student elections also correlates with the lack of identification with 
the student representative structures on all campuses. Less than 20% of students say they 
feel close to their student representative body (whereby identification is highest with 
DARUSO at UDSM at 38%, followed by identification with SONU at UON by 15% of 
students, and least with the UCT SRC at only 6% of students). 


Civic participation: meetings, protests 


In accordance with the design of the Afrobarometer, the Student Governance Surveys 
measure a range of ways in which students can participate in politics on and off campus. 
They include: participating in political meetings; attending demonstrations; personally 
contacting officials; writing to a newspaper; getting involved in an organisation; or even 
running for and taking up a formal student leadership position at university. 
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Table 33 Students’ civic participation 


93 


University 
Nairobi Cape Town Dar es Salaam 
Attended a political meeting on campus 58% 37% 61% 
Collective Attended a national political meeting 57% 33% 59% 
political action Attended a student protest/demonstration 29% 21% 50% 
Attended a national protest/demonstration 28% 17% 36% 
Wrote a letter to a student paper/pamphlet 9% 7% 9% 
Individual Wrote a letter to a local/national newspaper 21% 6% 14% 
political action Contacted a senior university official 17% 8% 18% 
Contacted a senior government official 28% 7% 17% 


Question: Have you been involved in any of the following activities in the past year? 
valid campus meeting =1 179; N valid national meeting=1 159; N valid student protest=1 168; N valid national protest=1 163; N valid 


student paper=1 175; N valid national newspaper=1 155; N valid university official=1 178; N valid government official=1 157. 


As illustrated in Table 33, there are considerable sections of the student population from 
each of the three universities that actively participate in politics on and off campus. The 
majority of respondents from UON and UDSM indicate that they had participated in the 


last twelve months in political meetings both on and of 


campus. Over a quarter of 


respondents at UON and half of UDSM students also attended a national protest once or 


more often during the last year. In contrast, student partici 


considerably lower among UCT students (involving only 


pation in political meetings is 
about a third of the student 


population) and only around a fifth of students from UCT (21%) participated in a student 


protest and even less (17%) in an off-campus demonstrat 


ion. However, if one adds the 


campus-based activism to activism off-campus, UCT stude 
involved in politics than the national average indicates. 


Figure 35 Students’ participation in national demonstrations 
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Question: ‘Have you been involved in any of the following activities in the past year? A demonstration/protest march’. 


%=yes (at least once in the last 12 months or more often). 
Student data N=1 200 Missing=37 (Excludes data of campus-based student activism) 
Afrobarometer: N valid Public KNY=1 104; SA=2 400; TZN=1 208. Cohort KNY=156; SA=312; TZN=162. 


Figure 35 illustrates the finding that students participate much more (UDSM, UON) or to 
the same degree (UCT) as their fellow citizens in protests and demonstrations that are held 
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off-campus. In particular, whereas only 20% of Tanzanians report that they attended a 
demonstration or protest in 2008, the figures for students at the University of Dar es 
Salaam is almost double that (36% for students participating in national protests). 
Moreover, half of UDSM students report to have been part of a campus-based protest (not 
displayed). Similarly, while the Afrobarometer reports that 13% of Kenyans participated in 
demonstrations in 2008, more than double that percentage is true for the Nairobi students 
(28% for national protests; in addition to 29% for student protests). Lastly, as mentioned 
already, UCT students are about on par with the national average of 19% for demonstration 
attendance (17% for national protests; 24% for student protests). The variations between 
the East African universities is replicated in the variations between these two countries and 
can therefore be understood in terms of the national political contexts; the South African 
(UCT) figures, however, follow the trend of earlier findings regarding student engagement 
at UCT. 


While a considerable proportion of students indicate their participation in collective political 
activities such as political meetings and demonstrations, the share of the student body that 
engages in more individual political action is significantly smaller (for data see Table 33 
above). Only at the University of Nairobi is the proportion of students who have in the past 
year written to a newspaper or contacted an official over 20%. At UDSM, under half the 
number of students who participated in collective political activities ever contacted a senior 
university or government official to raise a complaint; and even fewer have ever written a 
letter to an on-campus or off-campus newspaper. The share of individually activist students 
at UCT is even lower, with less than 10% indicating that they have engaged in any such 
political activity in the past year. Low levels of contacting formal political leaders and 
officials have also been observed in the Afrobarometer surveys (with only a 13% African 
average for contacting government officials) (Gyimah-Boadi & Armah Attoh 2009). 


Active organisational memberships and leadership 


By means of active membership or leadership of a voluntary organisation either on or off 
campus, students can participate politically in civil society and thereby claim a place in the 
public realm as active citizens. Table 34 shows that student participation in associational 
life is highest in campus-based student organisations. Almost two-thirds of the respondents 
from all three universities indicate that they are active members or leaders of a non- 
political student organisation (be it secular or religious). Student involvement in 
associational life beyond campus is also high — overall 53% of students are members of 
off-campus groups. Between a third (UCT) and two-thirds (UDSM) of students indicate 
that they are actively involved in an off-campus secular or religious association. 


In comparative perspective it emerges clearly that active membership in voluntary 
associations is much higher among students than the mass publics. This is especially true 
for on-campus organisational membership; but even in off-campus secular organisations 
students are more likely to be active members than both their age cohort without higher 
education and mass publics. Looking only at student membership in off-campus secular 
institutions, it can be seen that UDSM students (53%) lead in comparison and that the 
student figure is considerably higher than the national figure reported by the Afrobarometer. 
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Equally much higher than the national figure of 16% for South Africa at large (or 11% for 
the age cohort) is the UCT figure of active off-campus membership of students in non- 
religious organisations (43%). In Kenya, where the national average is at a high of 43%, 
active involvement of UON students still beats that with 48% for student membership in 
off-campus associations (in addition to 63% in on-campus organisations). Student life 
clearly offers opportunities for organisational involvement both on and off campus which 


non-students do not have (Figure 36). 


Table 34 Civic participation of students: associational memberships 


University 
Nairobi Cape Town Dar es Salaam 
Political party | 11% | 2% 12% 
Student union | 12% | 4% 29% 
Non-political student association (secular or religious) | 63% | 57% 71% 
Religious group (off campus) | 53% | 36% 70% 
Voluntary association or club (non-religious) (off-campus) | 48% | 43% 53% 


Question: ‘Are you personally involved in any of the following? In what capacity?’ %= active member/official leade' 
132; student union =1 130; non-political student association =1 164; religious group (off-campus)=1 151; volun 
(non-religious) (off campus)=1 141 


r. N valid political party=1 
ary association or club 


Looking at the active involvement of students in re/igious off-campus groups, a more varied 
picture emerges (see Figure 37). Students at UDSM are the most actively involved, 
whereby over 70% indicate active membership or even leadership of an off-campus 
religious group. This mirrors their high levels of religiosity as well as the high level of 
involvement in religious groups reported for Tanzanians in general (71% nation-wide). 


The South African figures of 39% active involvement pares with the 36% of students at 
UCT who indicate active membership in off-campus religious groups (while religiosity at 
UCT is also lower than on the other campuses with 73%) (compare Figure 37). 


Lastly, at UON only 53% of the students surveyed report that they are active members of 
off-campus religious groups while religiosity is indicated at a high 94%. UON students are 
thus less involved as members in religious organisations than Kenyans overall, of which 
66% indicate active membership. 


The student surveys therefore show that students tend to be much more actively involved 
in organisational life in general, including active membership in secular off-campus groups 
in addition to high levels of campus-based organisational activity. Table 34 (above) also 
shows that some students take their interest in politics even a step further and become 
active members of a political party. The relative proportions are higher in East Africa with 
11% of UON students and 12% of UDSM students indicating active political party 
involvement, than at UCT where only 2% of students report party membership. 
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Figure 36 Student membership in comparative perspective 
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Figure 37 Student membership in religious groups in comparative perspective 
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Figure 38 Student leadership of voluntary associations in comparative perspective 
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Among the advantages that students have in civic life over their age cohort and the mass 
publics in their country is not only that they are more frequently active members in 
(especially secular) organisations off-campus over and above a range of campus-based 
organisations; students are also more likely to be /eaders of these organisations. Figure 38 
shows that between 13% and 29% of students are official leaders of a voluntary, religious 
or secular association on or off campus. The biggest part of the gap between students and 
non-students is, as with active membership observed above, the additional opportunity 
students have by being able to take leadership positions on campus. In other words, the 
campus-based (non-political) student organisations represent a major potential training 
ground for the future leadership of civil society in these countries.” 


Associational life on campus and leadership in campus-based organisations is often 
considered an important training ground for the new leadership of civil society. This section 
has shown that there is potential for it to play such a role. The following section therefore 
looks at the extent to which various forms of student leadership and activism on campus 
correlate with off-campus political involvement. 


5.3 Students as active citizens? 


This chapter has shown that being a student at any of the three universities offers clear 
advantages to the politically interested. Overall, students have better access to a diversity 


20 Provided that leaders of campus-based political organisations, and especially student representatives, were oversampled and reweighed 
at 10% of the total population, leadership of political organisations on campus has been excluded from the analysis in this section. The 
next section deals with the student political leadership in more detail. 
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5.3.1 


of information about politics, in that politics is much more frequently discussed on campus 
than among citizens in general and students have more access to and use of a diversity of 
news media, of which frequent access to the internet as a source of news is almost 
exclusively a student privilege in Kenya, South Africa and Tanzania. 


In addition to the enhanced opportunity for cognitive engagement and media, the university 
also offers opportunities to pursue political and non-political collective activity for honing 
civic and leadership skills. Thus, students participate at least as likely in national elections, 
voluntary associations in the community, political meetings and national demonstrations 
as citizens in general (or even significantly more likely in the cases of UON and UDSM 
students). In addition, students have a whole palette of campus-based political activities 
and political and non-political organisations in which to participate and hone their civic 
and leadership skills, which are not open to the public in general. Thus, looking only at 
membership of voluntary associations off-campus, UON students are equally as likely, 
UDSM students double and UCT students three times more likely to be active members 
than their age peers without higher education. Moreover, students are far more likely to be 
among the official leadership of these associations than non-students. Over and above 
that, a majority of students on all campuses are also active members of campus-based 
voluntary organisations in which many take leadership positions. The Student Governance 
Surveys therefore provide ample evidence of both cognitive and positional politically 
relevant advantages offered to students by the university. 


This section takes the consideration of students’ active citizenship, which is implicit in the 
analysis of students’ cognitive awareness of and participation in politics, a step further and 
investigates the extent to which student leadership and student activism may serve as a 
training ground for active citizenship in their country. 


Student leadership, activism and active citizenship 


In chapter 1, the development of active citizens has been noted as one of the purposes of 
higher education in democracies. Active citizens participate in public affairs by various 
means. While a level of cognitive engagement is necessary, active citizenship further 
involves voting in elections and other forms of citizenship participation. The Student 
Governance Surveys conceptualised different participatory orientations of students in 
terms of (1) formal involvement in student leadership; (2) student activism, that is, political 
involvement outside of formal channels (e.g. protesting); and (3) non-involvement/passive 
orientation. 


As Saha (2000: 13) points out, ‘what might be considered legitimate active citizenship in 
one context, may be considered civil disobedience or even criminal disobedience in 
another.’ This point is not only relevant to keep in mind with respect to the different national 
contexts in which the surveys were conducted, it also applies to the different levels or 
spheres where students participate in politics. On the one hand, the distinction between 
conventional and unconventional political behaviour on campus is somewhat implicit in 
the distinction between the ‘formal student leadership’ (made up of elected or appointed 
official student representatives), and the group of ‘student activists’ who are defined here 
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as students who have attended one or more demonstrations or protest marches in the past 
year. On the other hand, whether marching and demonstrating is considered legitimate 
intra- or extramural citizenship behaviour depends on the local context. Along with 
investigating these different dimensions of active citizenship, this section also tests the 
proposition of a student leadership pathway to active citizenship. Is political behaviour at 
campus level replicated off-campus? 


Active citizenship by university 


The group of students considered as ‘active citizens’ refers to those respondents who 
always prefer democracy and have either participated in a protest on or off campus in the 
previous 12 months or are current/previous student representatives (SL). If the former 
group of protesting democrats represents the more unconventionally activist, democratic 
students, the latter then represents active citizens that prefer formal channels of 
participation. There is, of course, a considerable overlap between the two types of active 
citizens whereby 40% of SL can also be considered democratic, protesting active citizens. 
Overall two-thirds of SL (65%) are active citizens by this definition. 


Figure 39 Active citizens: protesting or formally involved democrats 
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5.3.3 


Figure 39 shows that the active citizens at the Universities of Cape Town, Dar es Salaam 
and Nairobi make up only a fraction of the student body: 35% at UDSM, 27% at UON and 
22% at UCT. On each campus there is still a smaller group of students who participate in 
student demonstrations and national demonstrations but who are not always democratically 
inclined. Furthermore, both at UCT and UON, the majority of students are not participating 
in protests or demonstrations, whether on or off campus. 


Active citizenship in national comparative perspective 


In national comparative perspective, the students turn out to be much more likely activist 
citizens within their respective contexts than their respective age cohort not in higher 
education and their fellow citizens in general. While students do not necessarily prefer 
democracy more than the mass publics, the big difference is that those who do so are 
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much more likely to protest or take leadership positions in organisations of civil society 
and/or student organisations. Thus, among the mass publics, less than a quarter of 
respondents (in SA even less than a sixth) can be called activist democratic citizens in that 
they prefer democracy to any other form of government and have either attended a protest 
in the last twelve months or hold an official leadership position in a secular or religious 
group (or both). Figure 40 illustrates the differences between students and the mass 
publics. 


Figure 40 Active citizenship in comparative perspective 
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5.3.4 


While the differences between students and non-students are interesting and noteworthy, 
the difference between the general public and the youth cohorts without higher education 
in each country are at least equally interesting, showing that it is not youthfulness in 
general, but tendencies associated with being in higher education, that are likely to 
account for the more activist disposition of students. 


Student political leadership as a training ground? 


Participation and leadership in formal settings such as student government on campus 
and voluntary associations on or off campus are among the typical indicators of active 
citizenship (Saha 2000: 12). When it comes to leadership in associational life, there are 
correlations of varying strength between participation in formal student leadership and 
leadership of voluntary organisations both on and off campus. 


Table 35 indicates the extent to which students in formal positions of student government 
also take leadership in civil society. Strong to moderate correlations exist among formal 
student leadership and leadership of non-political student organisations at UON and 
UDSM, and moderate to weak correlations between formal student leadership and 
leadership in off-campus secular voluntary organisations at UDSM, UON and UCT. When 
looking at the concrete data it can be seen that at the University of Nairobi, 43% of all 
formal student leaders are also official leaders of a non-political student organisation (as 
against 18% of other students; N valid=389); at UCT 26% of formal student leaders also 
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lead a non-political student organisation (as against as against 8% of students not in 
formal leadership; N valid=395); and at UDSM there are 28% of formal student leaders as 
against 8% of students not in student government who lead a non-political student 
organisation (N valid=380). Albeit with less frequency, a similar tendency can also be 
observed with regard to student leadership in off-campus non-religious organisations (e.g. 
at UON, 25% of formal student leaders are also leaders of off-campus organisations, as 
against 9% of other students; N valid=383). 


These correlations suggest that students in formal leadership roles on campus have a 
tendency to also take leadership in non-political on- and off-campus associations. In this 
respect, formal student representation on campus could serve as a training ground for 
leadership in civil society as the skills and competencies acquired in the university context 
could immediately be transferred to organised civil society beyond campus (and vice 
versa). 


Table 35 Student leaders taking leadership in civil society 


University 
Nairobi Cape Town Dar es Salaam 
Pearson 432** Pearson .667** 
Falana abet a serial G Sig. (2-tailed) 000 Ins Sig. (2-tailed) 000 
p valid 375 N valid 359 
a M A Pearson -155% Pearson .142** Pearson .432** 
ER a E re Sig. (2-tailed) .002 Sig. (2-tailed) .005 Sig. (2-tailed) .000 
8 P valid 383 N valid 385 N valid S75 
Leader in a non-religious association Pearson -269** Pearson «153** 
off campus / Leader in a religious Sig. (2-tailed) .000 Sig. (2-tailed) .003 n/s 
group off campus valid 379 N valid 382 
** Correlation is significant at the 0.01 level (2-tailed). Control variables: involvement/non-involvement on/off campus in religious/non- 
religious organisations. Only the strongest correlations are displayed. 


Moreover, involvement in formal student leadership on campus is also correlated with 
participation in student activism and other forms of civic participation. Among students at 
the University of Nairobi, there are moderate to weak correlations between formal student 
leadership and involvement in political activism. Weak correlations in this regard can also 
be found in the UCT and UDSM data. 


Table 36 indicates significant moderate to weak correlations between being a student 
representative and participating in various forms of political activism (attending political 
meetings, protests, contacting officials, and writing letters to newspapers) on and off 
campus. Among students of the University of Nairobi, there are moderate to weak 
correlations between formal student leadership and involvement in political activism. Weak 
correlations in this regard can also be found in the UCT and UDSM data. 


By far the strongest significant correlations in this investigation are found between those 
who behave as political activists on campus as well as off campus. There appears to be a 
significant group of students who are not in formal student leadership positions but who 
participate extensively in political activism on and off campus. In this respect Table 36 
shows that at all three universities, there is a fairly strong correlation between those 
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Table 36 Student leaders and political activism 


University 
Nairobi Cape Town Dar es Salaam 
Formal student lesdennindexcer Pearson 2397** Pearson -168** Pearson .233** 
fee sas Sig. (2-tailed) .000 Sig. (2-tailed) 001 Sig. (2-tailed) .000 
campus-level political activism valid 307 valid 399 valid 307 
romal dent eadar indor Pearson .240** Pearson .134** Pearson -198** 
AEA ro liitee levers Sig. (2-tailed) .000 Sig. (2-tailed) .008 Sig. (2-tailed) .000 
Res armas care ae N valid 385 valid 391 N valid 391 
indexor carmnusdeveliiindexer Pearson .614** Pearson -181** Pearson .565** 
national aioe divisi Sig. (2-tailed) .000 Sig. (2-tailed) .000 Sig. (2-tailed) .000 
valid 385 valid 390 valid 389 
aA ti ñ i Pearson .420** Pearson .640** Pearson .400** 
AR AN mee ngome ampus Sig. (2-tailed) .000 Sig. (2-tailed) .000 Sig. (2-tailed) .000 
p N valid 378 valid 390 N valid 378 
‘Attend protest or demonstration Pearson .604** Pearson .619** Pearson .478** 
cari me oft campus Sig. (2-tailed) .000 Sig. (2-tailed) .000 Sig. (2-tailed) .000 
p p valid 379 valid 386 valid 373 
** Correlation is significant at the 0.01 level (2-tailed). Control variables: all civil participation variables on/off-campus. Only the strongest 


correlations are displayed. 


5.3.5 


5.4 


students who participate in student political activism on campus and those who do so off 
campus (UCT .781**; UON .614**; UDSM .565**). This correlation also holds (albeit not 
as strongly) when identifying specific political activities such as attending political meetings 
or protest marches. 


Student politics and political specialisation 


A way of understanding these findings is to consider student political leadership as a series 
of related activities for which politically-inclined students specialise. In this regard, 
leadership within a formal organisational context can be considered a type of student 
political specialisation, whereby leaders in student government also tend to act as leaders 
in other formal organisational contexts such as non-political student organisations and off- 
campus voluntary associations (compare Table 35). 


A second type of specialisation is evident from Table 36. Moderate to strong correlations 
are evident between the indices of on-campus and off-campus political activism (especially 
with regard to attending political meetings and participating in protests). This suggests that 
student participation in informal collective political activity is a second type of student 
political specialisation. The table indicates clearly that the correlation between student 
participation in collective campus-level political activism and corresponding off-campus 
political activities is strong and robust across all three universities. 


Summary and conclusion 


This chapter has considered students’ cognitive engagement with politics and political 
participation in different forms on and off campus. It has shown that students are not 
necessarily more interested in politics than citizens in general; however, students have a 
cognitive advantage over the public in general in that politics is discussed more frequently 
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on campus and students have frequent access to a diversity of news media, of which 
access to the internet in particular is almost exclusive to students in Kenya, South Africa 
and Tanzania. Whether the advantages for cognitive engagement provided by the university 
environment translate into better knowledge about politics cannot be said conclusively. It 
is clear, however, that all three universities provide a privileged place for cognitive 
engagement with politics. 


The same can also be said with respect to political participation. Especially the University 
of Dar es Salaam and the University of Nairobi appear to provide havens for political 
activity with high levels of student involvement in political meetings and demonstrations on 
campus. Yet even at UCT students are more likely to participate in protests than mass 
publics when one adds their on and off campus experiences. In comparative perspective 
it also emerges that students’ active membership of voluntary associations is much higher 
than that of mass publics. Not only is it higher in off-campus organisations, it is further 
augmented by participation in various on-campus student organisations. Moreover, 
leadership of voluntary associations (off-campus) is far more likely among students than 
non-students. In other words, university and student life present unmatched opportunities 
for exercising political activity and organisational leadership at a young age. Students 
therefore are not only seated closer to the political action as observers but also as political 
actors. 


While students in general thus emerge among the most active citizens in their respective 
countries, the chapter finds that formal student leadership only weakly (or moderately in 
the UON case) correlates with informal political activity on campus, and weakly (in al 
three universities) with informal political activity off-campus. Rather, formal student 
leadership (i.e. student representation in university governance structures) and leadership 
in other formal organisational contexts, on the one hand; and informal collective politica 
activity on and off campus on the other hand; represent somewhat distinct politica 
specialisations for students on all three campuses. Thus, the university potentially offers a 
training ground for active citizenship in formally organised civil society as well as in informa 
and more unconventional forms of political participation. 
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Chapter 6 
Student Politics and the University: 
Implications and Recommendations 


6.1 


Overview of the findings 


Overall the Student Governance Surveys have shown that students understand what 
democracy is, and that they understand democracy mostly in procedural terms. Their 
definitions of democracy have mostly positive connotations. Over two-thirds of students 
support democracy; and around half of the students are exclusively committed to 
democracy (more at UCT and less at UDSM). The survey shows that commitment to 
democracy, as measured in terms of preference for democracy and rejection of non- 
democratic alternatives, neither increases nor decreases significantly with involvement in 
student governance or other forms of student political participation. 


Students’ perception of the extent to which their national political system can be called a 
democracy is consistently far more critical than that of mass publics (especially among the 
East African students). Students at UON are least satisfied with the way their government 
works (87% ‘not satisfied’) while UCT students are most satisfied (57% ‘fairly’/'very 
satisfied’). 


Taking the notions of equilibrium/disequilibrium between demand for democracy and 
supply of democracy as indicators for the extent to which an existing regime is considered 
consolidated as a democracy, it emerges that the Kenyan political system is a fairly liberal 
but unconsolidated regime, ready for pro-democratic regime change from a student 
perspective (which, referring to the coalition government of 2009, is a perceptive 
assessment). The same analysis suggests that the Tanzanian political system is also a fairly 
liberal political system that is not fully consolidated and offers room for reform and 
deepening of democracy from a student perspective (but less so from the perspective of 
Tanzanians in general), and that South Africa’s liberal democracy is fairly consolidated 
from the UCT students’ perspective. Correspondingly, a majority of UON students emerge 
as the most critical and impatient democrats (in national and cross-campus comparison), 
while the number of complacent and fairly uncritical democrats is highest among UCT 
students. The comparison with Afrobarometer data shows that the students from all three 
campuses are significantly more likely to be critical and impatient, transformative 
democrats than their respective fellow citizens and their same age peers without higher 
education. 
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6.2 


The surveys further show that all the three universities provide access to a greater diversity 
of news media than what is available to mass publics. Universities provide better access to 
newspapers and TV (in Kenya and Tanzania), and students at all three university/country 
contexts have almost exclusively access to frequent use of the internet. In addition, 
students tend to discuss politics more frequently than mass publics. Thus, students 
emerge as well informed about politics (at UON/UDSM better than mass publics, at UCT 
slightly worse). And yet, while students discuss politics more frequently than mass publics 
and are more frequently using a diversity of news media, they are actually not more 
interested in public affairs than the public in general. With respect to cognitive engagement, 
all three universities may therefore be considered akin to a hothouse in that they provide 
a unique environment for awareness and knowledge about politics to blossom. However, 
once a student leaves the university the hothouse effect may well disappear. 


The universities also provide ample opportunity for students to participate in political 
activity and to take leadership in voluntary associations on and off campus. The surveys 
show that students specialise in certain types of political participation at university. Thus, 
while those in formal student leadership positions tend to also take up official leadership 
positions in off-campus voluntary associations, student activists are also typically activists 
(e.g. protesters) engaged in civil society beyond campus. The analysis of the student 
surveys and Afrobarometer data in terms of the notion of ‘active citizenship’ shows that 
relatively higher levels of active political participation of students is not an effect of their 
youthfulness but more likely the effect of specific predispositions and conditions associated 
with being at university. Thus, these findings suggest that the university has the potential 
to be a training ground in democracy for the upcoming leadership of state and civil society. 


Enhancing the university’s training ground potential 


In order to enhance and actualise the university's potential to act as a training ground for 
democratic citizenship, several findings of the surveys related to students’ political 
participation have to be taken into account: Students mostly participate in collective 
political activity; the strongest correlations in the survey have been found between students’ 
participation in politics on campus and off campus; the types of political participation 
engaged in on campus and off campus are often the same ... and so forth. While the first 
finding is typical for political participation in Africa overall, the latter two point towards a 
possibility of a student pathway to leadership in civil society. The potential of the university 
as a site of citizenship development is further enhanced when one looks at various other 
correlations of students’ attitudes towards politics and political behaviour on and off 
campus (e.g. with respect to perceptions of leadership corruption and trust). 


Confronted with student activism, the tendency of university administrations in Africa is 
typically to either respond with utmost severity to the student challenge, for example by 
calling in the police, criminalising student leaders, collectively punishing students with 
university closure, the banning of student organisations and the destruction of student 
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businesses and so forth.*! Alternatively, the strategy has also been to incorporate (or 
outrightly co-opt) the student leadership in more or less effective ways into the formal 
machinery of university decision-making (or a combination of the two). In most cases, the 
objective of the university's response is to discourage and de-emphasise mass participation 
of students in political activity and to sanitize student leaders’ involvement in politics on 
and off campus. This is done in the name of restoring and maintaining a peaceful academic 
environment conducive to learning. 


However, an academic environment where a sprinkling of students is co-opted into 
enjoying the spoils of office, while the majority of students are politically de-activated only 
to be ‘mobilised’ occasionally as ‘masses’ by student leaders for their own purposes (of 
name, fame and often financial gain) is not one conducive to students’ learning how to 
take up the rights and responsibilities of democratic citizenship, or one in which students 
can learn how to exert democratic leadership in civil society. 


Rather, the Student Governance Surveys suggest that to depoliticise the university and 
sanitize student politics is to lose out on the very vehicle which African universities can use 
to make a key contribution to the democratisation of political culture. The study suggests 
that it is precisely by enhancing student involvement in collective political and non-political 
activity and supporting student leadership in a variety of organisational contexts, that the 
university can make a contribution to democratic citizenship. 


Students’ preferences for university governance 


The majority of students at the Universities of Cape Town, Dar es Salaam and Nairobi look 
to the university to provide them with the kind of qualification that will enable them to find 
quality employment in the market place and to provide them with an education of the 
highest international standard (N valid UCT 376, UON 342, UDSM 347). Students see the 
university first and foremost as an academic facility and a community of learning; moreover 
a sizeable group also concedes to a national developmental mandate for the university 
(most at UDSM, least at UCT). The conception of the university as a service provider and 
private business finds, however, almost no support among students of all three student 
bodies. 


Corresponding to these conceptions of the university, students agree with specific ways 
that the university should be governed. Overall, students prefer the university to be 
governed in a manner that is inclusive of all key constituencies. Decisions about the 
university should be made predominantly by internal constituencies (especially senior 
management, the professoriate, and students) in keeping with their respective criteria and 
interests. 


Students have a rather idealistic view of the possible extent of student participation in 
university governance. On the one hand, students demand to be involved in making key 
decisions in the university along with institutional management and academics. Over 80% 


21 


This precise scenario has been recounted to the researchers by officers in the office of the dean of students and student leaders as the 
2008 university response to a series of student protests at one of the three surveyed universities. 
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Figure 41 Students’ conceptions of the university 
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Question: ‘What do you think is the purpose of the university and the role of different groups in decision-making? 
Do you agree or disagree with the following statements as alternative models?’ 


a) The university is first and foremost an academic facility and learning community made up of teachers and students. b) The 
university's main purpose is national development. c) A university is like any community where people live and work together; it 
should be governed democratically. d) The university is first and foremost a service provider. Courses and degrees are its products. To 
be financially viable it must be run like a private business. N valid (a) 1 162; (b) 1 154; (c) 1 157; (d) 1 152. 


of students on all campuses disagree with the notion that student involvement in university 
decision-making is ‘a waste of time from everybody involved (N valid 1 180); rather almost 
as many argue that ‘student representation in the University Council, Senate and their 
committees ensures that the student voice is heard’ (N valid 1 175). Students want to be 
involved in sensitive areas of university governance such as the appointment of academics 
and top managers, and they want to have a voice at the highest levels of decision-making, 
including University Council and Senate. Yet, the idea that ‘students [should] have the 
predominant voice and run the university responsive to student interests’ gains very mixed 
support on the three campuses. At UON a majority of students would agree (54%); at 
UDSM 47% of students agree while at UCT only 35% of students support this idea (N valid 
UON 390, UDSM 390, UCT 396). The proposal of equality among the different internal 
constituencies (i.e. academics, management, students) receives more support, whereby 
the sizable majority (UDSM/UON) or close-to-majority (UCT) of students on all three 
campuses supports ‘same rights and powers to participate in university decision-making 
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like other constituencies’ for students (‘agree’/’strongly agree’ UON: 67% of 378; UCT 
48% of 388; UDSM 81% of 395; rest mostly indifferent). 


Rethinking student representation and student development 


The overwhelming student support for student participation in representative decision- 
making forums comes in a context where student representation itself faces a crisis of 
legitimacy. At UON, less than 20% of students are satisfied with the way student 
representation works in their institution (N valid 396), and only 26% consider the last 
student election free and fair (N valid 390). The situation is only marginally better at UDSM 
(‘fairly’/'very satisfied’ 24% of 400; elections ‘free’/‘fair with/without minor problems’ 27% 
of 396); while at UCT, just over 50% of students consider student representation adequate 
or almost adequate (N valid 396). 


Moreover, student representatives are among the /east trusted groups on campus and 
perceived as more corrupt than management and academics. At UON only 19% of 
students say they trust student leaders (while over 52% trust their fellow students; N valid 
396); conversely, over 70% of students think that most or all of their student leaders are 
involved in corruption. At UDSM, about half of the students not in leadership trust their 
student leaders (202 of 395), and about a third think student leadership is involved in 
corruption (30% of 396). Even at UCT, student leaders are the /easttrusted group (between 
student leaders, management and academics), albeit levels of trust are much higher there 
than on the East African campuses. While two-thirds of UCT students trust other students 
on campus, almost 80% trust senior management and over 90% trust the university’s 
academics and professors; student leaders in turn have only gained the trust of just over 
half the UCT student population (58%; N valid 399). Furthermore, even at UCT student 
leaders are more often perceived corrupt than any of the other university constituencies 
(i.e. top managers and academics) (albeit at a low level with 16% of 397). 


In a previous paper we have shown that levels of trust and the perception of the 
responsiveness of student leaders to students in general are moderately positively 
correlated with each other, and moderately negatively correlated with perceptions of 
student leadership corruption (Luescher-Mamashela 2010a). Thus, it may be expected 
that as student leadership responsiveness increases, levels of trust increase and 
perceptions of corruption decrease. Correspondingly, perceptions of student leadership 
corruption may therefore decrease as levels of trust and responsiveness increase. How 
can levels of trust and responsiveness be increased and simultaneously perceptions (and 
practices) of corruption be reduced? 


Developing citizenship through student development 


On the one hand, students’ demand for representative, democratic university governance 
is seemingly thwarted by the way university governance and student representation is 
perceived to work (especially at UON and UDSM). On the other hand, students’ relative 
lack of trust in student leadership and perception of corruption offers an opportunity to 
rethink the way student representation works. Looking at the training ground potential of 
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the university, these findings suggest greater involvement of the university management 
and academics in making student representation work for students, rather than less. This 
does not mean micro-managing student government; rather it suggests that by empowering 
students and student leaders to make their contribution to the university in more democratic 
and effective ways, the university can make a significant contribution to citizenship 
development. 


Without wanting to delve into the details of specific training and support programmes that 
offices of student development and Deans of Students might want to develop, there are 
various concrete ways by which effective and inexpensive solutions can be implemented.* 
For instance, specific training to emerging student leaders could focus on leadership 
responsibilities in formal settings, for example developing a mission and purpose for an 
organisation; democratically choosing leaders; evaluating and supporting leaders; ensuring 
good management; being accountable for financial resources; developing and 
implementing a strategic plan; monitoring institutional development and transformation; 
being responsible for ensuring good order and a safe campus environment and developing 
and preserving institutional autonomy in a context of responsiveness to developmenta 
needs etc. (Ncayiyana & Hayward 1999). 


Developing a consensus on the operational and organisational parameters of studen 
activity and politics should be set in consultation with student leadership along with policies 
as to the rules by which certain organisations are allowed to operate on campus. At UCT, 
for instance, political parties were banned from campus for most of the apartheid era bu 
were allowed to establish branches on campus just before the democratic breakthrough in 
1994. They now operate under the same rules as any other student organisations and play 
an important role in formal student leadership. Consideration must be given whether 
certain off-campus organisations should specifically be encouraged to establish student 
branches (e.g. Habitat for Humanity; Doctors without Borders) and correspondingly, 
student organisations who reach out charitably beyond campus might deserve special 
assistance and support to do so more effectively from student development offices. 


Student entrepreneurship, on and off campus, provides opportunity for special support 
and attention from university management. In many of these respects the university 
management should act as an honest (and disinterested) broker, ensuring continuity and 
institutional memory across generations of student leadership along with monitoring to 
ensure that distributional politics do not become spoils politics. Student sport clubs, 
recreational, artistic and academic organisations, together with the student union/guild 
and student governments, offer the organisational context for students to train in various 
leadership capacities while exercising their talents or special interests. Lastly, support for 
a regular and high-quality student news medium (e.g. an online and/or print student 
newspaper) published in a context of responsible free speech and freedom of the press on 
campus and accessible to all members of the campus community should be a priority. 
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At the University of Cape Town, an ‘Emerging Student Leaders Programme’ has been developed and implemented which annually offers 
co-curricular training in student leadership by means of seminars and conferences to over 100 competitively selected emerging student 
leaders. 
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CHAPTER 6 STUDENT POLITICS AND THE UNIVERSITY: IMPLICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATION S mememe 


In short, the potential of the university acting as a training ground for democratic citizenship 
can be actualised and enhanced by strengthening student development in various student 
organisational and leadership contexts through specific training as well as targeted 
support. 


The Student Governance Surveys have shown that university and student life present 
unmatched opportunities for exercising political activity and organisational leadership at a 
young age. Students are not only seated closer to the political action as critical observers, 
they are political actors who operate both on and off campus. While the university and 
various aspects of student life offer a potential training ground for transformative and 
active citizenship (both in conventional and unconventional forms of political participation), 
there is an equally likely potential for high levels of citizenship involvement to disappear 
once certain ‘hothouse conditions’ (e.g. with respect to cognitive engagement and political 
participation) are removed upon leaving the university. The potential contribution of 
specific curricular interventions to support democratic citizenship is not denied, but they 
have not been the focus of this study. Rather, looking at students’ political attitudes and 
behaviours, and particularly at political participation, there is clearly a potential of the 
university acting as training ground for an emerging democratic leadership of state and 
civil society. In this respect, it is apposite to re-emphasise Bleiklie’s point that citizenship 
education involves mode 1 and mode 2 types of knowledge, suggesting that ‘students 
need to learn how democracy works’ and learn to appreciate ‘that democracy works by 
experiencing that they can influence events and their own living conditions through 
participation’ (n.d.: 1, original emphasis). In both respects, co- and extra-curricular 
interventions by student development offices provide a way of fostering knowledge about 
democracy and democratisation. Among the key findings supporting this point are 
correlations of on- and off-campus student participation in political and civil society activity 
which suggest a distinct mechanism, a student leadership pathway, to democratic 
citizenship and leadership of civil society. Thus, strengthening student development in 
various student organisational and leadership contexts through specific training and 
targeted support represents a key opportunity for the university to simultaneously enhance 
student life as well as the university’s contribution to democracy. In this respect, by 
developing students’ capacity for democratic leadership on campus, the university fosters 
democratic leadership in civil society and ultimately democracy in the country. 
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Appendices 


Appendix 1 (Questionnaire UON); Appendix 2 (Questionnaire UCT); Appendix 3 
(Questionnaire UCT); Appendix 4 (Conceptual map); Appendix 5 (Statistical sampling 
factors); Appendix 6 (Regression models and index calculations). 


All appendices are available upon request from CHET. 


